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To be a leader! What is that to be? 

To stand between a people and their 
foes 

And earn suspicion for a recom- 
pense; 

To care for men more than they care 
for themselves 

To keep a clear discriminating mind 

Between the better counsel and the 
best; 

To be a judge of men, that none 
may rank 

In estimation higher than his worth, 

Nor fail of scope to prove his 
quality ; 

To search the motive that explains 
the act 

Before it is accounted good or bad. 
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SUPERVISION 


PEARL C. SALSBERRY 
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HAVE often wondered whether super- 

vision and supervisor were misnomers 

for the act and the person we mean to 
describe when we use those two terms in 
our case working agencies. They imply 
“looking over” and yet supervision is so 
much more than that. 

There are two major aspects of super- 
vision—distinctly separate and yet each 
essential to the success of the supervision— 
namely, attitude and method. Good methods 
of supervision may be utterly ruined by im- 
proper attitude and the best attitude in the 
world cannot make a good supervisor if her 
methods are faulty. Methods are exact, they 
can be described in accurate terms, and the 
results of their use can be to some extent 
measured. Attitude is a much more in- 
tangible thing and if we are to get the hard- 
est job done first we must begin discussion 
at that point. Many questions can be raised : 
What qualities are necessary in a super- 
visor? What is her relationship to the gen- 
eral secretary on the one hand, to the dis- 
trict secretaries on the other? What is her 
relation to the visitors and to the com- 
munity? What ought members of the staff 
to expect from her? What kind of experi- 
ence best fits the supervisor for her task? 

If she can have run the whole gamut of 
case work positions and can have been in 


each long enough to be sure of the responsi- 
bilities of the position, she will do better than 
if she has skipped some of the steps or had 
too brief an experience in some of them. 
Thus if she has started as a student, been 
taken on as a visitor, progressed to a worker 
in charge of some specialized work, then to 
a district secretary’s position and finally to 
a supervisorship she will have had as good 
equipment as we can expect at present. 
Furthermore, she will probably find her 
work more effective if she can at fairly fre- 
quent intervals return to a district in the 
capacity of a district secretary in order to 
keep before her the point of view of the dis- 
trict staff as well as to bring to it the point 
of view of the central office. If she can have 
had experiences in other fields and oppor- 
tunities for special study her value will be 
enhanced just that much. It is wise for her 
to be able to speak authoritatively (though 
not too authoritatively) on the basis of 
her own experiences. Experiences are 
helpful if she is willing to share them— 
especially the unhappy ones—with visitors 
and district secretaries who are going 
through the same types of difficulties. For 
instance, one supervisor, struggling to get 
inactive cases closed, found it helpful to 
refer to her own supervisor who, some 
twelve years earlier, had come to the dis- 
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trict office and actually closed ninety cases! 
The visitor who has learned about her super- 
visor’s short-comings has a feeling that the 
supervisor is at least human in her foibles 
and perhaps even sympathetic. As a district 
secretary the same supervisor failed to regis- 
ter an alias; the case was closed, but later 
came up under the alias, and the old record 
did not come to light until the client himself 
inquired about Miss A. Miss A turned out 
to be the present supervisor who, as a district 
secretary, had tried to straighten out his af- 
fairs. The supervisor turned to account her 
earlier sin of omission and many a “ scolding ” 
for failure to register has been tempered by 
relating the above incident. Other less defi- 
nite incidents can be shared by a supervisor 
with a memory of her own experiences when 
she was in the position of the person being 
supervised, and all lead to a sympathetic 
understanding which is necessary to good 
work. One of the most difficult problems in 
social relationships is that of understanding 
the other person’s point of view, and the 
supervisor who recalls and relates her ex- 
periences does two things: she keeps before 
herself her own experiences as a guide as 
to what to expect from the person super- 
vised, and she gives evidence to the worker 
of her own appreciation of the difficulties of 
the position. 

Accessibility is prerequisite—not only 
physical accessibility but mental, and there 
is a difference. The supervisor sitting for- 
ward on the edge of her chair with eyes rov- 
ing over the mass of work on her desk will 
be of little real help to the person super- 
vised; though the advice may be good the 
supervisee cannot help having the feeling 
that the supervisor’s mind has been else- 
where when the advice has been given. How 
to be accessible even in a staff of 30 or 40 is 
a problem and its difficulty increases~ with 
every addition to the staff. Regular periods 
for consultation help and sticking to sched- 
ule will leave other time free for the irregu- 
lar occasions for consultation which do arise. 
Regular consultation makes it easy for the 
timid visitor to meet the supervisor ; that is, 
keeping a regular appointment takes less 
initiative on the part of the supervisee than 
finding a reason for consultation. 

Loyalty of supervisor to staff personally 
and professionally has many angles of ap- 
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proach and demonstration and bears an in- 
separable relation to frankness and imagina- 
tion. There is, first of all, the example 
which the supervisor sets; her loyalty to 
workers, to clients, and to professional ideals 
begets loyalty in other staff members. 

It is often difficult to be frank with staff 
members not because the supervisor lacks 
frankness as a quality but because she lacks 
the material about the individual’s work to 
make a judgment. Hence she may defer a 
statement of opinion until she has the ma- 
terial in hand to substantiate her opinion. 
If the criticism is adverse the worker is hurt 
because it has not come to her sooner, giving 
her an opportunity to correct a bad habit or 
faulty attitude before it has become in- 
grained. If the criticism is favorable, one 
can never know how much more progress 
the worker might have made had she real- 
ized that her work was commendable. That 
is, a state of uncertainty is bad for most 
people and not knowing exactly “ how one 
stands” has ruined many a staff member. 
Sometimes a worker honestly seeks infor- 
mation as to the status of her own work. 
The supervisor, having no facts at hand, 
tells her that she must assume that her work 
is satisfactory until she is told otherwise and 
that if the agency, because of inadequate 
supervision, cannot be more definite, that is 
the agency’s responsibility and not hers. 
That is frankness but it still leaves the 
worker in such a state of uncertainty that 
she suffers a real handicap. Perhaps at this 
point the supervisor can show the worker 
some methods of self-supervision which will 
help her develop an obier.ivity to her work 
and will be helpful in all her professional 
career. But no amount of self-supervision 
relieves the agency of the responsibility 
for maintaining facilities for adequate 
supervision. 

The supervisor’s attitude toward the first 
serious error of the worker is of great im- 
portance (perhaps a violation of a well 
established and well known policy of the 
organization, the making of a hard and fast 
promise to a client or, having made a 
promise, serious remissness in keeping it, 
even the telling of an untruth—which does 
happen sometimes). This brings up the 
question as to whether desirable ethical 
qualities can be developed in an individual. 
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I am convinced that people do things with- 
out thinking through all the implications 
and, when actions are analyzed with others 
they may honestly see wherein they are at 
fault and profit so much by the analysis that 
that situation will not arise again. In the 
first error too much time cannot be devoted 
to getting the facts from all sides but from 
the outset the worker must understand that 
the decision may be adverse to her. Admit- 
ting mistakes is good training for all cf us 
but the new worker is often fearful of the 
consequences. If a client or the community 
is involved it is especially hard for the 
worker to admit a mistake because she fears 
she will lose prestige. 

Admitting failures, mistakes, and lack of 
knowledge should be regarded as an indica- 
tion of a strong, not a weak person. Errors 
in judgment, in ethical fineness, in behavior, 
constitute the most difficult phases in super- 
vision. The worker may develop a sense of 
inferiority, she may feel she has been un- 
fairly treated and may show it by an in- 
creasing unwillingness to talk, by brooding 
over wrongs real or fancied, or by aggres- 
sive disloyalties, sometimes impossible to 
discuss because they are too subtle or involve 
other workers. On the other hand, after the 
worker has made an error the supervisor 
may have less confidence in her and the 
effect is cumulative. It is the old problem 
of “forgiving and forgetting ’’"—the former 
is easy but the latter is often impossible. 
The supervisor is frequently faced with a 
decision as to whether such a worker should 
be given added responsibilities. Suppose 
there are two workers—of as nearly equal 
experience, training, and personality as it is 
possible to find; one has made some serious 
error in her early work but there has been 
no repetition of it. Her attitude toward the 
criticism has been good but she seems “ shut 
in” in later discussions with the supervisor. 
An opportunity comes for promotion. Shall 
the supervisor suggest the worker who has 
made the error, in an effort to make her feel 
that the society has confidence in her (if it 
really has), or shall promotion go to the 
worker who has made no serious error? If 
to the former, then what about fairness to 
the latter ? 

Another important consideration in super- 
vision is constant alertness for opportunities 


for development of individual staff mem- 
bers. Nothing develops so much as respon- 
sibility and workers should be crowded 
ahead just as fast as training and experience 
will permit. Opportunities for study and 
for presenting the results of that study to 
staff, committees, or boards, accomplish a 
number of things which are too obvious to 
require discussion. Opportunities for pro- 
motion within and without the organization 
should be put in the way of qualified 
workers even at the risk of staff turnover. 
Knowledge that such opportunities will be 
brought to the attention of the staff will 
attract to it a better grade of workers and 
in the end may even result in less rather 
than more turnover. Any discussion of 
positions in other agencies leads naturally 
into the field of ethical relationships be- 
tween agencies and much regarding ethical 
professional behavior can be taught the 
worker by the procedure followed. 

The place which the supervisor holds in 
the social work group in the community has 
a real effect upon the supervision of the 
staff. She must maintain a place of leader- 
ship in order to command the respect of her 
staff members but she must also have the 
respect of other agencies. As other agencies 
seek her opinion she will see opportunities to 
develop the staff, through suggestions for 
committee memberships, for people to do 
special studies, and so on. To do this she 
must have constantly in mind the special in- 
terests and abilities of the staff. She must 
also be able to make a connection between 
the regular work the staff member is doing 
and the special job—that is, the parts must 
fit together to make a whole. Likewise the 
supervisor should have at her tongue’s end 
(or in an accessible file) material on back- 
ground, for no task can be separated from 
other tasks and the supervisor is the one 
who should make clear the background, the 
future, and the lateral connections of the 
task. Imagination, memory, and a respect 
for what might appear to be insignificant 
bits of work are prerequisite. Furthermore, 
the supervisor has to do more than start the 
worker on a project. She must keep it alive 
by suggesting othei related work, by feed- 
ing into it material collected by other people 
locally and elsewhere, by suggesting reading 
and consultations, by planning some ultimate 
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goal—presentation to board or committee, or 
publication—instructions to visitors, leading 
in group discussion. She must hold herself 
in readiness to discuss the project with the 
visitor. This is the “ creative” type of work 
as contrasted with the daily work with fami- 
lies—the study which gives the worker per- 
spective and on which I feel a visitor may 
very well put in some overtime. It some- 
times requires fine discrimination to decide 
how much of this type of extra-case work 
tasks a visitor can do, in fairness to herself 
and to the case work job which is after all 
the primary consideration of the family 
society. In general, a visitor after two years 
experience should have sufficient groundwork 
to make her special study something worth 
while and it might be well if agencies could 
encourage every second year visitor to do 
some special task. 

The responsibility of the supervisor to 
keep such studies alive and to see that other 
members of the staff know about them is 
closely related to the responsibility which 
the supervisor has to keep members of the 
staff informed of the general situation of 
the society. Day by day much material is 
gathered as to case load, relief fluctuations, 
problems presented, social and economic 
status of families under care. Each visitor 
can and should study her own load with 
respect to these factors. But her findings 
will be much more significant if at the same 
time she knows the trend for the whole so- 
ciety. The supervisor or someone delegated 
by her must prepare this material—purely 
statistical reports going automatically to dis- 
tricts or workers are not sufficient; there 
must be interpretation of significant factors 
and staff members should be encouraged to 
send to central office their interpretations 
and questions. Often staff members do not 
know the purpose involved in keeping track 
of all the things they are asked to keep track 
of (and they are numerous!). Some of 
these matters can be explained in a book of 
instructions but even though this is done 
special mention of unusual ways in which 
material is used will show the staff member 
his part in the whole scheme of the local 
organization as well as the national field. 

There are other fields of professional in- 
terest to which the supervisor has a respon- 
sibility for introducing staff members—for- 
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mal professional organizations, informal 
professional groups, and professional litera- 
ture. Attendance at meetings of profes. 
sional groups, participation in committee 
work, and so on, often brings up the ques- 
tion of overtime and there is probably no 
other question on which the supervisor is so 
often requested to express an opinion. 
There can be no “yes” or “no” to this 
question. It requires a discussion as to what 
various kinds of things a worker is doing in 
her overtime. The daily tasks crowded out 
of the day’s work done regularly after hours 
constitutes one kind of overtime. The care- 
ful study, comparison of findings, in short, 
creative work, is another kind of overtime. 
In general the supervisor will do well to dis- 
courage the former, but to encourage the 
latter, pointing out to the new worker that it 
is one of the ear marks of a profession. 
When to do professional reading is another 
question which frequently arises. If we can 
differentiate between the reading which per- 
tains to a case under care and the more gen- 
eral reading which a worker needs to do for 
her own development, I wonder whether we 
may not find some help in coming to a de- 
cision. Reading which pertains to a specific 
case or problem on which the worker is at 
present engaged is legitimate office time 
reading. The more general professional 
reading the worker must reserve for her 
own out of hours time. The two will not 
always be mutually exclusive but some 
thought given to the subject will make them 
more so. Perhaps our failure to differ- 
entiate between these two kinds of work 
has made the burden of overtime seem such 
a serious evil and has started such a violent 
reaction against it. Other professions, 
especially medicine, have developed to their 
present status through the thoughtful cre- 
ative overtime efforts of leaders. But we 
need to remind ourselves that the overtime 
for finishing up the day-by-day tasks must 
be reduced to a minimum so that we may be 
free in body, mind, and spirit to devote time 
to the creative aspects of professional de- 
velopment—the work which, instead of ex- 
hausting us for the next day’s efforts, really 
“re-creates.” Cushing’s Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Osler is an inspiration and a guide to 
many a supervisor trying to steer a happy 
course through this uncharted sea of over- 
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time. To keep one’s self abreast of the pro- 
fessional literature, meager as it is, is a real 
problem. In this the supervisor and the 
staff can be mutually helpful if they will 
share experiences. Staff members are alert 
to much in literature and they can be made 
more so if they recognize their responsibility 
in sharing what they find, a sharing which 
lessens the burden and furnishes an excellent 
medium for interchange of ideas and opin- 
ions. The imaginative supervisor will find 
many opportunities for stimulating and en- 
couraging the first feeble steps in this direc- 
tion—details which may be discussed more 
logically under methods. 

A strong, almost a sixth sense of organi- 
zation set-up and responsibility is an essen- 
tial quality of the good supervisor. It may 
be axiomatic to say that an intermediate 
worker, that is a district secretary, must 
know what goes on between a visitor and a 
supervisor. Suggestions or details of work, 
general case work supervision, and so on, 
will of course be made through the district 
secretary. There should be some oppor- 
tunity, however, for the supervisor to be- 
come acquainted with the visitor without the 
presence of the district secretary. Likewise 
the supervisor needs to know the two of 
them together. The most natural way to 
bring this about is through the discussion of 
cases. In such discussion the Supervisor 
must be sure that the visitor is encouraged to 
express her point of view. If there happens 
to be real disagreement between the visitor 
and the district secretary the situation may 
be a difficult one to handle. The supervisor 
may need to tell the district secretary that 
she is wrong and the visitor right (in the 
supervisor's judgment) and to do this with- 
out doing harm to the relationship between 
visitor and district secretary is hard. Much 
will depend on the attitude of the district 
secretary. The supervisor can help the situ- 
ation by being objective, by using her own 
experience or that of others, by agreeing, if 
possible, with the viewpoint of the district 
secretary in some respects, and by minimiz- 
ing the seriousness of the difference in 
opinion. In the very nature of things the 
supervisor will ordinarily agree with the dis- 
trict secretary, purely because the latter’s 
greater training and experience makes her 
less liable to error. It is expected then that 


the visitor will usually be wrong and there 
is less strain on the relationship between dis- 
trict secretary and visitor when the super- 
visor agrees with the district secretary. 
However, the supervisor must make the 
visitor realize under such circumstances that 
it is not a foregone conclusion that the dis- 
trict secretary will be right. 

There is another aspect to consider also: 
Any disagreement serious enough to be 
brought to the supervisor will loom large in 
the visitor’s experience especially if she is 
fairly new on the staff and, however the 
matter may be settled, it must be followed 
by conferences on points where there is not 
disagreement so that the visitor may not 
associate the supervisor with arbitration or 
destructive criticism. Making opportunities 
for such discussion is difficult both from the 
standpoint of time and of subject matter and 
brings forth all the supervisor has to con- 
tribute regarding organization set-up. The 
proper choice of subject matter makes it nec- 
essary to say often, “ That is a matter to be 
discussed with the general secretary” or 
“ That is a matter to be discussed with the 
district secretary.” To encourage a visitor 
or district secretary to talk without encour- 
aging “tale-bearing” is difficult. Some- 
times the imaginative supervisor can state 
hypothetical cases showing what might hap- 
pen in view of these hypothetical circum- 
stances. Quite likely the supervisor will 
have recited the very circumstances which 
have troubled the visitor or district secretary. 

The question of making opportunities to 
talk relates closely to the question of per- 
sonal friendships between the supervisor and 
members of the staff. A study of behavior 
of individual supervisors in this respect 
would be interesting. Many varieties of 
conduct and belief are evident: There is the 
supervisor who has no personal friendships 
with staff members for one, or some, or all 
of the following reasons: 


(1) An absorbing personal life outside the office 
allowing neither time nor strength to widen the 
circle of friends. 

(2) A fear lest friendship with some members 
may lead to embarrassing situations with others. 

(3) A fear that an offer of friendship will make 
a staff member feel that the supervisor is trying to 
own her or to buy her loyalty. 

(4) A belief on the part of the supervisor that 
out of hours friendships lead to shop talk—which 
is a form of overtime. 
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(5) A feeling, especially in larger staffs, that 
there is not time enough to have personal friend- 
ships with all members of the staff and therefore, 
to avoid any appearance of favoritism, it is well to 
avoid all such relationships. 

(6) A fear that any advance of the supervisor 
toward friendship may make the worker feel she is 
under obligations to the supervisor and in no posi- 
tion to discharge such obligations. 


At the other end of the gamut is the super- 
visor who attempts to have her personal 
relationships on the same basis with all 
members of the staff—a situation which 
cannot help but lead to an artificial relation- 
ship based on doing something not because 
one wishes to but because one is expected to. 

Midway is the supervisor who makes 
friends as the inclination guides her, but de- 
mands higher standards of work of her 
friends on the staff than she does of other 
members of the staff lest otherwise she be 
accused of favoritism. 

The question of friendships needs to be 
considered entirely apart from professional 
relationships except that it is of course the 
professional relationship which first brings 
the supervisor and the staff member to- 
gether. If both are open minded about 
friendship and if they discern in each other 
those mutual qualities of interest and affec- 
tion which form the basis of friendship, then 
let the friendship develop regardless of staff 
relationships. Membership on staff 
should not of itself imply friendships. 
There is no reason to suppose that a group 
of social workers bound together by the 
interest of being employed in one agency 
should have in common enough other inter- 
ests that they should all be drawn into 
mutual friendships, nor is this true of any 
other group whose common interest is a 
mutual employer. 

We are to assume, then, that friendships 
between supervisor and staff members must 
develop on a natural basis without haying 
the professional relationship constantly in 
the fore. At the same time the supervisor 
needs to be conscious of the dangers, such as: 


(1) Learning from the friend things about the 
staff which she might otherwise not know. 

(2) Danger of referring in groups to incidents 
known only to the friend, thus giving other staff 
members the feeling of being excluded. 

(3) The use of first names in professional 

roups, giving an impression of lack of dignity and 

siness decorum as well as making others not so 
designated feel that there may be a difference in 
professional as well as personal relationships. 

A supervisor needs to be both a research 
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worker and an executive: the former in 
order to get the long view of the society’s 
work, the latter to see that the work gets 
done in the most significant manner. This 
does not mean that she must herself do 
research work but she must know enough 
about it to delegate responsibility for it, to 
suggest methods, and to interpret results. 

The supervisor is frequently in the posi- 
tion of finding it easier to do a thing her- 
self than to show someone else how to do it 
and she must constantly remind herself that 
this is not an isolated instance and that the 
time spent in training another person is, of 
course, time saved in the end. Delegating 
responsibility is associated with the plan of 
using intermediate supervisors or district 
secretaries. I am sure that district secre- 
taries at least would agree that the number 
of people whom one district secretary can 
supervise is limited, the unit being from 
three to six—depending on the other respon- 
sibilities which she has. It might follow 
then that the number of district secretaries 
which a supervisor can adequately direct 
might be limited, though we have no guide 
as to number. It is a point on which study 
is necessary: first, as to how much a super- 
visor can do; and then, having that estab- 
lished, how supervision may be divided and 
delegated to utilize either assistant or asso- 
ciate supervisors or specialists in various 
fields—-such as home economists, legal aid 
workers, and psychiatric social workers—at 
the same time leaving with district secre- 
taries the responsibility for the development 
of case work and staff in their districts. It 
is important that a staff be adequately super- 
vised, and the society which tries to make 
savings either in number or salary of the 
supervisory staff is indeed short-sighted. It 
may, however, take adequate supervision to 
point out ‘in what respects it is failing 
through inadequate supervision to its clients 
and its staff. 

One of the questions often asked is, 
“ How much case work shall the agency do 
with the staff members?.” and a variety of 
answers come. The staff member may reply, 
“But we don’t want case work done with 
us.” The supervisor may say, “ We have no 
right to attempt case work with anyone not 
in the relationship of client.” But if we are 
to train and direct does not that very process 
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imply case work? We discover errors in 
judgment, unprofessional behavior, faulty 
attitudes in the course of discussion about 
the work. We endeavor to correct them 
for the sake of the case work but if we 
really correct them so the worker makes the 
correction a part of herself haven’t we done 
a piece of case work? Probably the case 


work activity is mutual anyhow and the 
staff member does quite as much for the 
supervisor in this respect as the supervisor 
does for the case worker. 

I am impelled to close my discussion as I 
began it—Is “supervisor” the proper word 
to describe the person and is “ supervising ” 
the thing which she does? 


TRAINING APPRENTICE WORKERS IN A 
RURAL AGENCY 


IRMA MOHR 
General Secretary, Social Service League of Montgomery County, Md. 


Y 1TH new organizations forming in 
our small communities, and with 
older organizations receiving a 
fresh impetus from the growth and develop- 
ment of our rural areas, how are we to meet 
the difficulty of finding trained personnel to 
equip these agencies? Although the prob- 
lem of securing trained workers is undoubt- 
edly not peculiar to rural and small town 
areas, it is felt much more keenly there, 
since the majority of trained workers prefer 
the advantages of city life and think that 
coming to a small community to live is 
equivalent to renouncing the world. After 
we have educated our rural areas to appre- 
ciate the importance of organized social 
work, carried on by a trained personnel, are 
we to tell them that this is an ideal beyond 
their realization ? 

How can the executive and board of di- 
rectors of the small agency meet this 
dilemma? Can a secretary, responsible for 
developing community interest, for engi- 
neering the annual financial campaign, for 
carrying on a year-round publicity program, 
and, perhaps, for handling a portion of the 
case work, undertake to train and supervise 
apprentice workers? Or should she throw 
up her hands, say that the job is impossible 
without trained assistants—who are difficult 
to find? We, in Montgomery County, tried 
both procedures, found the second to fail, 
and met with some degree of success in 
working out the first. 

Organized in 1908 by a group of earnest 
volunteers, who carried on the entire pro- 
gram themselves for a time, the Social 
Service League of Montgomery County has 


had a slow but steady expansion, until its 
program includes, in addition to family case 
work, a probation department in connection 
with the juvenile court and a department of 
child placement and supervision. The county 
itself offers unusual diversity both in popu- 
lation and in geography. Adjacent to the 
District of Columbia, it extends westward 
along the Potomac into the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge, so that on approaching from 
Washington, one travels first through a 
series of well populated suburban communi- 
ties, whose residents have business and 
social interests in Washington, on into scat- 
tered towns and villages, with acres of rich 
farm land lying between. The majority of 
our problems occur among the farm laborers, 
although in the suburban sections of the 
county our clients come from a wide range 
of occupations and of social groupings. 
About a third of our work is with the negro 
population of the county. 

When a new executive came in 1926, she 
found an untrained worker struggling under 
a case load of a hundred and fifty families a 
month in the family department alone. The 
probation department of the juvenile court 
averaged three new cases a month, and there 
were forty children to be supervised in the 
department of child placement. 

The agencies and resources at hand 
showed possibilities for the development of 
an adequate case work program. The county 
employed three public health nurses who 
worked under the direction of the local 
health officer, a school attendance officer 
(who kept in close touch with us and worked 
with us on a number of problems), and a 
nutrition worker, financed by the local Red 
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Cross Chapter, who not only conducted 
classes in the schools but visited a number 
of families under the care of the League. 
The state department of health provided 
weekly clinics for the treatment of venereal 
infections; chest clinics, prenatal and pre- 
school clinics, and mental hygiene clinics, 
held monthly. <A private hospital in the 
county offered a limited number of free beds 
for the use of our patients. 

Our first thought was to find two trained 
assistants to master the volume of work but, 
although we were willing to pay $1800 a 
year and boasted of being within commuting 
distance of Washington, no trained workers 
were forthcoming. We might modify this 
statement by adding that one worker, fresh 
from a school of social work, came, saw, and 
left within two weeks. 

Bitter experience forced us to the decision 
that we must have local people on our staff 
and that, since we could not find them 
trained, we would train our own. The rural 
community is slow to accept outsiders; 
although the League had been organized 
eighteen years, it had made little progress in 
the rural sections. It happened that there 
were two workers available from those sec- 
tions and we felt they would be better able 
than any outsider to interpret social work to 
their communities. Both were college gradu- 
ates, with some teaching experience, and 
both had lived in the county for years so that 
they were thoroughly familiar with small 
town and rural conditions. 

In view of the situation which the organi- 
zation faced, it was generally decided that 
the most important job was for the executive 
to build up a sound case work program. 
This meant an immediate emphasis on case 
work training. We had selected workers 
who already had a background in sociology 
and economics, so that we made little attempt 
to offer them more than the fundamentals of 
case work technique plus the realization that 
a case worker’s training is never complete, 
and that the job is a constant challenge to 
the individual’s development and growth. 
The training plan involved a certain allow- 
ance of time each day for reading records 
and for conferences and a weekly staff 
meeting. 

The course of training (started in 1926 
with the two new workers) continues today 
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with a staff made up as follows: an execu- 
tive secretary, two full time case workers, 
one worker who gives a third of her time to 
clerical work and the remainder to case 
work, a full time and a part-time stenog- 
rapher. As our staff has increased in skill 
and in number, the executive has been able 
to reduce her share of the case work, so that 
at present she carries about twenty families 
a month. In an office log, which we kept 
recently over a period of two weeks, her 
time was distributed as follows: one fourth 
to actual case work, one fifth to travelling in 
visiting families, seeing volunteers, or 
attending meetings, one fifth to supervision, 
and one third to miscellaneous executive 
duties. Our volume of work for the last 
fiscal year totalled 407 family cases, 38 juve- 
nile court cases and 58 children under foster 
care. With this volume of work, carried by 
a small staff, our training was necessarily 
planned on the basis of expediency and it 
suffered occasional interruptions, due to 
emergency situations. The procedure in 
training was in accordance with the follow- 
ing general plan: 

The introduction to field work consisted 
in follow up visits to families where the in- 
vestigation had been completed and where 
treatment was under way. As we gradually 
began building up an adequate system of 
record keeping in the office, we introduced 
beginners to the work by having them make 
summaries of long-time records of families 
which it was planned to have them visit later. 
Next they were given cases in which a full 
first interview had been obtained so that it 
was possible for the supervisor to outline 
fairly definitely with the worker the next 
steps to be taken. Because of the pressure 
of work, the workers were obliged to take 
first interviews before the end of the first 
month and to carry through the study and 
treatment of new cases, always however 
with close supervision. Since our case load 
totalled 150 families a month, it was neces- 
sary to assign them about. 30 families the 
first month, most of them cases where treat- 
ment was already under way. Before the 
end of three months their case load had in- 
creased to 50 or more families a month. 
Individual conferences, held with each 
worker every other day, gave opportunities 
for reports on visits and for discussing the 
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work for the two succeeding days. (Dis- 
tances to be travelled made daily conferences 
inexpedient.) During the first two or three 
weeks the workers’ interviews, recorded in 
long hand, were read and corrected by the 
secretary during the conferences. As their 
recording improved they were encouraged to 
dictate, and the stenographer brought their 
records to the secretary's desk for written or 
verbal comments before filing. The indi- 
vidual conferences related almost entirely to 
the concrete family problems which the 
worker was attempting to treat, but the 
supervisor found occasion to suggest articles 
or books dealing with particular problems 
and to discuss the wider implications of the 
concrete problems. 

More abstract discussions of the theory 
and technique of social case work were held 
in the weekly staff conferences. Before 
starting on their field work, our workers 
were given Ji’hat is Social Case Work? to 
read. For our staff conferences Social 
Diagnosis was assigned, chapter by chapter, 
and discussed with the group, using the 
workers’ own case material for illustrations 
of the topics to be covered. We also used a 
record from the Baltimore Family Welfare 
Association for teaching purposes — one 
especially applicable to our situation because 
it showed the utilization of community re- 
sources in organizing relief. This record 
was analyzed step by step and criticized 
from the standpoint of its application of the 
technique set forth in Social Diagnosis. The 
record was also used as a standard for case 
recording, since there were no records avail- 
able in the office for this purpose. 

After we had read Social Diagnosis, we 
continued our study of investigation, diag- 
nosis, plan, and treatment by carrying on 
critical analyses of our own records in the 
weekly discussion groups. Each worker in 
turn read one of her own records analyzed 
from the following standpoints: the picture 
presented of the family’s background, the 
picture of individual members of the family 
group, family interrelationships, the family’s 
adjustment in relation to health, education, 
recreation, religion, and employment, the 
worker’s diagnosis of the problem and her 
plan for the family, and the methods used in 
treatment, both subjective and objective. 
The workers also wrote out several inter- 


views in detail, including a first interview 
and a treatment interview and these were 
analyzed. 

Each member of the staff of course sub- 
scribed to THE Famity, and articles were 
read and discussed from week to week, the 
workers taking turns in reviewing the 
article assigned for the week and in leading 
the discussion. We read first articles deal- 
ing with investigation or social study, later 
those dealing with diagnosis and treatment. 
Several meetings were devoted to a discus- 
sion of diagnosis which the workers had 
written. 

Toward the end of the first year we began 
a study of the more subjective aspects of 
treatment, continuing to use articles from 
Tue Famiry in this connection. In the 
course of our discussion, articles from 
Mental Hygiene were suggested for reading, 
and such books as The Social Case History, 
Broken Homes, Interviews, Three Problem 
Children, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct 
and Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child. Since we do not have access to a 
library, our reading was largely determined 
by what was available in the office. 

From the beginning community attitudes 
as they related to the cases were discussed 
in the individual conferences with the 
workers, but we did not discuss the com- 
munity as a whole in our group meetings 
until the second year of training. We then 
stressed community participation and edu- 
cation, using articles from THe Famity for 
this purpose. The workers again brought in 
their own records to show instances in which 
community attitudes and prejudices had 
seriously affected a family’s adjustment, or 
to illustrate the use of local people in work- 
ing out family plans. For instance, one of 
our small rural communities was greatly dis- 
turbed about a couple living in adultery, 
rearing a family of five children. The wife 
had been deserted by her legal husband and 
had established a home with this second 
man; relations were harmonious, and the 
children received satisfactory care. The 
community felt very strongly that the home 
should be broken up but, through a local 
citizen, a county commissioner, we were able 
to change this point of view. He assisted 


*Any of these may be ordered through THe 
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us in obtaining a divorce for the woman and 
in arranging for her marriage to the second 
man, thereby legalizing the family status. 

Even with local workers, it was necessary 
for us to stress the danger of carrying our 
case work too far beyond the standards of 
the community. Early in their training our 
workers were given experience in presenting 
problems before a case committee made up 
of representatives from various parts of the 
county. In each district, we have a few 
local men and women with whom we can 
talk over case problems in confidence and 
enlist their help in interpreting our point of 
view to their neighbors. In training the 
workers for this method of approach, we 
introduced discussions of objectivity in the 
case worker, bringing out the effect of emo- 
tional attitudes not only in her work with 
the individual family but in her work with 
the community as a whole. 

Following this study of case work in rela- 
tion to the community, we returned to the 
study of case work processes, this time 
attempting to introduce something of the 
psychiatric approach. We studied one of the 
records prepared by the Institute Committee 
on Alcoholics and the workers then wrote 
evaluations of a number of their more in- 
tensive records from the standpoint of per- 
sonality development. We again took up 
the art of interviewing, this time considering 
it as an attempt to change attitudes and to 
develop personality. That these discussions 
have stimulated our workers’ thinking is in- 
dicated by their later records. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of 
our experiment in apprentice training is the 
workers’ keen desire for further training. 
The one high school graduate on our staff 
spent three afternoons a week last winter 
taking a course in sociology at George Wash- 
ington University. Another worker. at- 
tended Mr. Bruno’s institute at the Mary- 
land State Conference last year, and a third 
attended Miss Hamilton’s extension course 
in case work held in Baltimore last spring. 
We encourage them to attend summer school 
and allow them time off with pay. 

At one of our recent staff meetings, we 
discussed what we considered the funda- 
mentals of case work. In thinking over 


their experience during the past two or three 
years, our workers agreed on the following: 
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(1) Knowledge of what constitutes nor- 
mal social relationships and knowledge of 
the local community. 

(2) The use of the technique of the first 
interview and of investigation, or social 
study, to acquire insight into the individual 
and the family, in relation to their back- 
ground and environment. 

(3) Treatment, following a plan based on 
the above knowledge, leading to the better 
adjustment of the individual, through par- 
ticipation of the client and through the use 
of various resources within and without the 
family group. 

(4) Participation of the community in 
case work, through the use of local people to 
assist in carrying out the plan. 

(5) Emphasis not only on method, but on 
what effect the method will have on the client 
and on the community, stressing the impor- 
tance of spirit and attitude rather than tech- 
nique, and modifying technique and _ pro- 
cedure to meet local conditions. 

Without minimizing the value of school 
trained workers we feel that the results of 
our experiment justify the rural community 
in the use of local apprentice workers. The 
difficulty of adjustment which a newcomer is 
bound to experience on moving into a small 
town or rural community has been elimi- 
nated for them. Because they know the 
background, the history, and the treasured 
idiosyncrasies of every village, they are 
more sensitive to community reactions than 
a stranger could be. With only four instead 
of thirty-four or more agencies to which we 
can turn for help, the use of machinery has 
been simplified for them. They see case 
work reduced to its simplest terms as the 
art of human relationships. By interpreting 
case work to their neighbors and _ their 
friends, they have certainly increased the 
interest of the community in our work and 
have helped us not only to double our finan- 
cial support but to develop a more sym- 
pathetic attitude toward social work and a 
more ready response to our calls for volun- 
teer service. It is impossible, however, to 
overemphasize the fact that our results de- 
pended not only on the getting of workers 
familiar with the locality, but on the corre- 
lation of theoretical discussion and field ex- 
perience planned definitely for an educational 


purpose. 
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PUBLICITY — BEFORE AND AFTER 


JEAN PROUTT 
Supervisor, Memphis Associated Charities 


“the quality of being open to the 

knowledge or observation of a com- 
munity.” In view of the fact that to some 
extent the recipient of the publicity deter- 
mines the methods used, think of your 
community as representing four overlapping 
groups. Visualize four concentric circles of 
increasing diameters: The family society is 
in the innermost circle, enclosing your 
smaller, more interested groups—your board, 
committees, and volunteers who have per- 
sonal contact with the agency. The next 
and larger circle represents the contributors 
to the agency before the community chest 
was organized—a great number of people 
who evidence their interest in the organiza- 
tion by their regular financial support, but 
from whom the society gets relatively noth- 
ing in personal service. The third still larger 
group is made up of the present subscribers 
to the community chest, only a few of whom 
are interested in family case work. This 
same group obviously includes our former 
contributors. The fourth group is the 
“ general public ’"—a mass swayed most eas- 
ily by the heart appeal, a group neither 
knowing nor caring for the details of our 
work, catching, at best, a glimpse now and 
then of an accomplishment. 

It is the efforts we have made to interpret 
family social work to this last group that I 
want to discuss first. Although the creation 
of the Memphis Associated Charities in 1911 
was the result of the efforts of a few people 
representing the Protestant churches of the 
community, the maintaining of the work 
necessitated the general education of the 
public to the function and need of a charity 
organization society and to its value in 
developing the community. 

During its first six years the Associated 
Charities promoted needed social activities 
and acted as a clearing house for the com- 
munity. In 1912 the Associated Charities 
supervised and partly financed the Visiting 
Nurse Association, a dispensary, a special 
milk and ice fund, a colored old folks home 
and orphanage, the Colored Federated 
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Charities and a family agency promising 
“ constructive relief.” Later the society was 
a clearing house for Christmas clubs and 
added a Fresh Air Camp (which became a 
Summer Baby Hospital, the embryo of our 
Municipal Children’s Hospital). The Asso- 
ciated Charities financed a medical social 
worker in the Municipal Hospital during a 
demonstration period, with the result that a 
social service department was organized. 
The society also organized the confidential 
exchange and carried it until 1919. Rela- 
tively speaking, family case work became 
the primary function of the agency in 1918, 
although it was not until three years later 
that the minutes of our board recorded that 
“the Associated Charities shall limit its 
work to strictly family case work.” 

This bit of the agency’s history will ex- 
plain in part the stress laid on its accom- 
plishment from the point of view of 
organization in the newspaper publicity, 
practically the only medium which has 
touched this largest group—the general 
public. 

In analyzing the material which our clip- 
ping book affords, we find that during the 
period extending from 1912 to 1922 our 
printed publicity which had an educational 
value might be divided into three types, on 
the basis of content: (1) a group of articles 
conveying information on social work in 
general and stressing the betterment of the 
community as a whole. For example, one 
of the first articles for which the Associated 
Charities was responsible was a report of 
the meeting of the Southern Sociological 
Congress. The Associated Charities was in- 
strumental in bringing the 1914 National 
Conference of Social Work to Memphis and 
the newspapers presented the meetings from 
many angles: the program was featured, 
the national and local speakers announced, 
synopses of the addresses were given, and 
the material was interpreted through edi- 
torials. The State Conference has come in 
for its share of publicity each year, always 
giving the names of the Memphis people on 
the program as well as the general trend of 
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the meetings. We find groups of articles 
featuring a community-wide problem such 
as tuberculosis. Prohibition in relation to 
poverty was the subject of a series of arti- 
cles. particularly interesting write-up 
advised the public that, because of their in- 
terest in child welfare, the Associated Char- 
ities disapproved of the passing by the 
legislature of a bill which tended to lower 
nursing standards and had sent an expres- 
sion of their opinion to the legislature. 

(2) The next group of articles contrib- 
uted toward the making of a place for an 
Associated Charities in Memphis. They 
told the public who we were, why we were, 
and what we actually did. In 1912 we were 
an “ organization needed by the community 
to handle the poor of the city.” This theme 
was repeated in 1915. The public learned 
what the organization of our office was, that 
we were operating on a budget basis, and 
financial reports were given to substantiate 
our statements. 

Items of interest included how we worked 
with the Police Department; what our rela- 
tion to the churches was; how we needed 
volunteer workers from the rank and file; 
how we co-operated with the hospital in 
establishing its social service department. 
As each new undertaking was proposed the 
papers carried to the public the message of 
what the society was trying to do. The 
Flower Mission, the Wardrobe Club, the 
Clearing House Service, the free lunches to 
school children and the Confidential Ex- 
change were announced and explained as 
each took form. An editorial entitled “A 
Great Work Well Done ” sums up this phase 
of development, supplemented by an inter- 
esting full page advertisement carrying four 
letters—two criticizing the organization and 
two answering the criticisms. 

(3) The third group of articles shows 
what was done in family case work. Here 
are some of the points illustrated by the case 
stories : 

The integrity of the family maintained by the 
Associated Charities (1913). 

Indiscriminate giving discouraged by the Asso- 
ciated Charities (1913). 

Care for the unfortunate (1913, 1914). 

Provision for transients (1915, 1920). 


Methods of handling unemployment. 
(1) Co-operation with mayor (1915). 


(2) Use city gardens (1914). 
(3) Work vs. charity (1914). 

Family budgets (1915, 1917, 1920). 

Housing problems (1920, 1924). 

Mother’s pensions supplemented by Associated 
Charities. 

Illness 
(1922). 

The two points that have recurred most 
frequently are housing and living costs, per- 
haps because they form a common denom- 
inator of interest for all classes. 

The transient problem seems always to 
have an appeal; we have presented it fre- 
quently because it usually offers dramatic 
and colorful material, and because such stor- 
ies are less likely to be identified by the 
community. 

Case stories illustrating the different kinds 
of problems which come to the agency and 
showing what the agency did to solve them 
have been printed at intervals. Newspaper 
publicity includes straight news stories, open 
forum letters, advertising, and editorials. 
In one instance we used a want ad (in order 
to find rooms for a family) to follow a hous- 
ing article and lend a practical aspect to it. 
Good use has been made of the fact that the 
secretary participated in the work for drug 
addicts and was a member of various other 
committees. Notices of the election of offi- 
cers and Jirectors have made good news 
material for featuring the society. 

Aside from financial and statistical re- 
ports issued annually, semi-annually, and 
monthly, there was little mention made of 
the relief dispensed. Exceptions are one 
article written on the number of pairs of 
shoes bought during the year 1913 and one 
on the number of tons of coal consumed 
during a month of extremely cold weather. 

Spoken publicity—before large and small 
groups—has been as varied as the printed. 
The most outstanding piece of work was, 
perhaps, the National Conference (1914) 
which focused the attention of the com- 
munity on its social needs and resources. 
There were four mass meetings of general 
interest—one in 1912 addressed by Alex- 
ander Johnson, the second and third in 1913 
held in a local church with local speakers 
stressing such subjects as “‘ Our Duty to the 
Poor,” and the last in 1916. The only mass 
meeting of the colored people held in the 
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interest of social work was in 1915. On two 
other occasions the Associated Charities 
brought to Memphis speakers on child wel- 
fare and the care of the feebleminded. 

The annual meetings of the Associated 
Charities have offered an opportunity for the 
presentation of the financial and statistical 
reports as well as for a story by the secre- 
tary of the work done by the society during 
the year. At each meeting one particular 
subject was featured, such as the co-opera- 
tion of the Associated Charities with other 
agencies, the need of hospital care for the 
tuberculous, and so on. 

Smaller groups have been reached in vari- 
ous ways. One year a special letter retailing 
the year’s work was sent to pastors of the 
different churches to be read to their con- 
gregation at the following Sunday services. 
For a limited period of time speakers ad- 
dressed band concerts; in 1920 the secre- 
tary talked to the Lion’s, Lumbermen’s, 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, missionary socie- 
ties and other church groups on the accom- 
plishments of the organization. 

A course of lectures was given on food 
values and preparation of nutritious foods, 
with demonstrations. Because of the co- 
operation of the Y.W.C.A. and normal 
school the course probably reached a fairly 
large group, but we have no record of the 
attendance. 

Finally, we have that tedious method by 
which information very gradually filters 
through to the public—the giving of reports 
to individuals on particular families, assum- 
ing the personal contact between the visitor 
and the “ outsider.” This is a slow process 
but if it is a continually repeated one it 
should, through its thoroughness, carry its 
valuable message to a growing number of 
people. 

If one picture is worth a million words, 
we have sadly neglected this royal road of 
interpretation. During the period when we 
supervised the visiting nurse and baby 
health activities our stationery bore a pic- 
ture of the dispensary in session; there were 
pictures in the paper of the nurses at work 
and a portable house was used in factory 
centers in order that the work of the nurse 
might be seen. A baby and a baby bottle 
pictured on post cards advised the public 


that child welfare was part of our work. 
Car cards and movie slides have been used, 
the latter showing a wolf being driven from 
the door by a housewife with a broom. 

Two cartoons—one of two children enti- 
tled “ Yours and Mine,” and one of a 
mother and child with the caption “ Have 
you the heart to turn your back on the 
poor? ”’—should rightfully be considered 
campaign material, as should the float show- 
ing the zoo’s wolf being literally kept from 
the door. 

Interpretation of the work to the board 
members has been a continuous process. 
Naturally their active interest in the society 
has facilitated the approach. During the 
earlier years of the work much time was 
necessarily taken up with financial problems 
and general phases of the work: financial 
reports formed a good part of the material 
for discussion as did the general reports on 
the accomplishments of the departments of 
the organization and their relation to other 
social forces in the community. Interpre- 
tation to the board has been accomplished 
fundamentally by means of spoken public- 
ity—a conscious educational process has 
been in operation, with case work records as 
text books. Some of the points brought to 
the attention of the board by the presenta- 
tion of case stories are: permanent care for 
families; care of transients and non-resi- 
dents—tuberculous transients, pellagra cases, 
passing on; need of legal aid, a visiting 
housekeeper, hospital care for drug addicts, 
a tuberculosis hospital; loans to clients, 
payment of notes on property, payment of 
back rent, industrial compensation, inade- 
quate income, relief on allowance basis, the 
family budget; co-operation of the Asso- 
ciated Charities with other agencies, work 
of the inter-city secretary and forwarding 
center service, international transportation 
(co-operation of A. C. and Red Cross), 
relation of A. C. to the church, trip into 
another community by visitor as part of 
family treatment; the service a board mem- 
ber may render; provision of business 
equipment; should visit be made where not 
wanted? what can be accomplished by case 
worker? change from grocery order to cash 
allowance; responsibility of society when 
relatives fail. 
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This comprehensive list shows how the 
interest of the board has been directed to 
the concrete problems presenting themselves 
daily to the visitor. Naturally out of these 
discussions have come certain policies of the 
organization as well as specific recommenda- 
tions for the worker. 

An attempt was made in 1921 to put the 
members of the board in touch with the 
actual case work. A complicated record, 
showing the number of problems worked on 
by three field workers and a volunteer and 
revealing the co-operation of other agencies, 
was copied in full and mailed to each mem- 
ber of the board. A letter accompanied this 
volume asking for criticisms both favorable 
and unfavorable, and all but two of the 
board members sent in comments. The 
board meeting following the circulation of 
the record resolved itself into a case confer- 
ence. At the request of the board, a second 
record was issued six months later with 
even better results. Miss Russell has evalu- 
ated the effectiveness of this method in her 
letter to THe Famiry (April, 1921, page 
43) in which she says: 

This evidence of awakening interest does not of 
course indicate that every board member has be- 
come an expert in dealing with family problems; 
it does mean, however, that the work for which 
they are sponsors is no longer a mystery to them. 
Case work is more than an empty phrase; investi- 
gation counts something other than the technique 
of a detective agency. In other words the spirit of 
family case work is actually swimming into their 
ken and with this critical evaluation and deepening 
appreciation of the task before the society has come 
a stauncher loyalty to it. 

The presentation of cases by visitors has 
given an opportunity for the board to know 
the staff workers. Mutual understanding 
and appreciation has been constantly stimu- 
lated. For instance, the board was asked 
for their criticism of a hand book prepared 
in 1919 for the workers. Day sheets and 
the daily demands made on the workers were 
introduced for discussion. Actual super- 
vision of a worker by the board was made 
possible by two members of the board 
spending an hour daily for the period of a 
week in discussing case problems with a 
visitor, the board member acting in the 
capacity of supervisor. The plan was 


worked out without changing office routine 
and was discontinued only when pressure of 


February 


work made it impossible. It was fruitful in 
results and furnished a wealth of material 
for discussion at the board meetings. 
Through this came a realization of the need 
for legal service, for a home for transient 
negroes, and for an employment agency. 
These conferences elicited an offer from 
members of the board to act as family vis- 
itors with the result that the directors were 
impressed with the volume of work as they 
never would have been from. statistical 
reports alone. 

Aside from discussion of material grow- 
ing out of the presentation of particular 
cases, the board has discussed housing, 
clothing costs, and volunteer service. The 
financial statement is mailed to each board 
member before the meeting. A statistical 
report of the number of visits made and so 
on is presented regularly for the sake of a 
few members who wish this type of report. 

This intensive interpretation has had some 
concrete results : 


In 1923 the board appointed a special committee 
to carry out the treatment of a particular family in 
collaboration with the visitor. 

One member engaged in legal practice presented 
a family problem to the board for advice. 

One member asked that the Associated Charities 
make all investigations for his local club, which 
gives a small amount of relief. 

In 1922 the board entertained the staff with a 
luncheon in order to become better acquainted and 
there continues to be a feeling of accessibility 
between the board and staff—tested by the fact 
that no member of the board has ever failed to help 
a worker who has gone to him for advice on a 
special problem. 


Our occasional printed publicity—annual 
reports, Christmas folders, and a few cir- 
culars—have been designed primarily for 
the contributors to the society. 

The first year book was an imposing af- 
fair carrying, besides the lists of subscrib- 
ers, officers, and staff, an outline of the 
organization and development of the agency. 
It explained the relation of the agency to 
the community, the meaning of “ construc- 
tive relief,” the purpose of investigation and 
treatment. It illustrated with case stories 
the problems to be dealt with and how they 
were handled. It furnished statistical and 
financial reports for each department. 

The second annual report carried similar 
material, giving in a less detailed fashion the 
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accomplishments during the year. We find 
this interesting statement : 

The purpose of our educational and publicity 
work is to make the Memphis public familiar with 
the problems of the city, and to familiarize the citi- 
zens with the best methods of case work; realizing 
that, with full information, will also come and be 
assumed the responsibility of solving them. 


Then come four suggestions as to how 
the public might learn more of the work— 
by securing from the office detailed reports 
on the particular department in which they 
were interested, by paying a personal visit 
to the office, by becoming friendly visitors, 
and by inviting a member of the staff to 
speak at any group meeting. Six cuts illus- 
trated the work of the Bachelor’s Baby’s 
Hospital and Advisory Case Committee— 
the new development the contributors were 
sponsoring that year. 

The books issued in 1916 and 1917 showed 
considerable shrinkage in the material pre- 
sented. Both carried to their recipients the 
meaning of service, including in 1917 an 
explanation of inter-city work. The ac- 
counts of the work done are briefer. 

Beginning with 1918 the year book took on 
a more newsy aspect. War wages, the high 
cost of living, and the difficulty of securing 
coal were problems affecting contributors as 
well as applicants. The influenza epidemic 
and the housing problem came in for com- 
ment in the next two years. As an introduc- 
tion, this kind of material must have been 
excellent as it established common interest, 
assuring the reading of the accomplishments 
of the society during the previous year. 
During this period we find statistical reports 
being used less and less. 

The 1921 report gave a synopsis of the 
survey of the agency; the result of a study 
of a group of children appeared in 1922, 
and a short history of the organization in 
1923. 

Together these year books give the history 
of the work done by the society. They in- 
dicate its purposes and plans, its accomplish- 
ments, its problems. The year books de- 
creased gradually in volume and in variety 
of material as the work became more and 
more concentrated on the family, but still 
gave the essentials of what was being done. 

In addition to the year books there have 


been two types of folders sent to the con- 
tributors: Leaflets presenting a case story 
to illustrate how the family has been helped 
by the agency through the contributors’ 
generosity. One of the best examples of 
this was a small four-by-six folder, one 
page headed, “Suppose Nobody Cared,” and 
the other, “ But You Cared,” detailing the 
problems found in the family and their 
handling. The other type is illustrated by 
a Christmas message, with a copy of Van 
Dyke’s “ Spirit of Christmas.” 

Special pamphlets to contributors include 
some on the care of the babies, on the in- 
creased cost of living, on the need of dis- 
carded clothes. One booklet contained cards 
for referring applicants to the agency. 


It is with difficulty that we measure the 
effectiveness of any educational process. If 
we can measure a doctor’s knowledge by the 
contribution he makes to medicine, or a law- 
yer’s ability by the service he renders the 
community, then we can measure the pub- 
lic’s appreciation of the care of the tubercu- 
lous, of baby welfare, and so on, by the 
opportunity he gives his neighbor to attain 
them. The growth of the Associated Char- 
ities from a budget of $17,000 in 1912 for 
all departments to $70,369 in 1925 for fam- 
ily case work alone would seem to prove 
that the planned, purposeful publicity dur- 
ing these years must have been effective. 

With the organization of the Community 
Fund, the family agency lost its incentive 
for educational publicity. The smaller 
group of contributors naturally merged into 
a unit of supporters of the Community Fund. 
The responsibility for the publicity of the 
individual agency was absorbed by the 
larger organization. The result was a dearth 
of publicity—appalling in view of the 
wealth of material afforded by any contact 
with family life. Was the family agency so 
thoroughly accepted in the community that 
it no longer needed to be interpreted to the 
public? After seven years, we are getting 
a reaction from this lethargy. There seems 
to be a growing tendency for the Community 
Fund to place on the individual agency the 
responsibility of selling itself to the public. 

Again, we are finding the family agency 
at the center of the four concentric circles. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE new requirements for member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Social Workers which have been 
under discussion since May, 1928, were 
made effective by the Executive Committee 
at its December meeting. The Junior re- 
quirements will go into effect March 1, 1930, 
and the Senior requirements July 1, 1933. 
At the same time the Committee adopted 
recommendations leading toward assistance 
in the development of greater facilities for 
school preparation in localities and in spe- 
cific fields of work in which such facilities 
may now be inadequate; toward a gradual 
definition of the terms “ approved school,” 
“approved technical social work course,” 
and “approved agency”; and toward pos- 
sible future amendments to the requirements. 
in the light of experience and continued 
study of suggestions which have been or 
may be made from the field. 

Since the Senior membership requirements 
do not go into effect until 1933, they need 
not be discussed here. Although the new re- 
quirements for Junior membership are evi- 
dently regarded as*being frankly experi- 
mental, they undoubtedly involve a dimin- 
ished recognition of apprentice training and 
a decided increase in the prestige of profes- 
sional school preparation. Even those who 
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have been fearful of the practical results of 
these new requirements can hardly fail to 
agree that their acceptance by a majority of 
the A.A.S.W. marks a definite step forward 
in the development of social work as a pro- 
fession. Like most advances, however, they 
mean that a good many of us will have to 
make some forced marches in order to main- 
tain the position that has been gained. 

At the moment we are not concerned with 
fears and possibilities as to the results of this 
step. Those who have followed the discus- 
sions in the Compass must have a pretty 
good idea of the arguments for and against 
the amendments. We (and family agencies 
in particular) are, however, faced with a 
practical situation. It is a situation that 
would have come sooner or later, and per- 
haps it is as well that it has come sooner. 
Schools of social work have no trouble in 
placing all their graduates, yet only a small 
percentage find their way to the staffs of 
family agencies. Those who do take posi- 
tions with family societies are likely, we are 
told, to stay in or near the city where the 
professional school is located. We are told 
further (and this by professional schools) 
that at the present time there are not enough 
graduates of schools of social work to meet 
the needs of the field. Apprentice training 
has been an attempt to overcome this dis- 
crepancy between supply and demand. It is 
of course not only possible but probable that 
agencies offering apprentice training have 
rationalized. Some of them may feel that 
they would rather have workers trained only 
for a specific job, rather than for a profes- 
sion. Some of them may be unwilling or 
unable to pay the additional salary demanded 
by workers who have invested time and 
money in professional school preparation. 
The schools, on the other hand, cite definite 
instances where recruiting of students has 
been interfered with by agencies offering 
in-training positions with salaries, the impli- 
cation being that if apprentice training with 
pay were not so easily available as a substi- 
tute, the schools would have enough grad- 
uates to fill positions open in the field. 

All these statements are pretty much in 
the realm of speculation. The truth of the 


matter is that we—and this includes both 
schools and agencies—have not given pro- 
fessional school preparation for social work 
a fair trial. Each group has, at least until 
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recently, waited for the other to take the 
initiative in a closer relationship between 
school and field. Agencies complaining that 
no attempt is made by the schools to meet 
the needs of smaller communities rarely 
make their complaints to the schools. In 
general, schools protest to other schools 
rather than to the offending agencies about 
the inroads of apprentice training on their 
recruiting programs. 

Of course, there is nothing automatic or 
compulsory about all this. We believe that 
a large majority of the “recognized” 
family social work agencies would prefer to 
employ graduates of a good school of social 
work, where such persons are available. But 
agencies may continue, through necessity or 
through inclination, to employ persons who 
are not eligible to membership in the Asso- 
ciation; they may even continue to offer 
apprentice training as adequate preparation 
for a professional career. But if they do, 
won't they be defeating their own purpose ? 
Can they afford to offer a salary during 
training to a young worker who will ulti- 
mately discover that this training gives no 
professional status? Long ago Miss Rich- 
mond pointed out the family agency’s re- 
sponsibilitv to the voung worker. 


The requirements for Junior professional 
membership merely indicate the direction for 
fulfilling this responsibility. The require- 
ments presuppose a deepening interest on 
the part of agencies not only for training 
opportunities for workers who have had a 
chance to practice their school learned 
theories. Membership in the Association of 
Social Workers has meant something in the 
past, both for the worker and the agency— 
it can have even greater significance if both 
the letter and the spirit of the new require- 
ments are carried out. This implies no com- 
fortable shifting of responsibility for pro- 
fessional development upon the broad and 
distant shoulders of an academic group; 
rather does it imply renewed efforts by both 
groups to articulate and integrate theory and 
practice. In such efforts the whole field of 
social work, including individual social 
workers as well as local and _ national 
agencies, should co-operate as fully as pos- 
sible in such plans as may be developed 
through the Association of Social Workers. 

There are many other implications in this 
emphasis upon professional school prepara- 
tion which cannot be dealt with here, but 
which may be the subject of future discus- 
sion in these columns. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF CASE 
SUPERVISION 


CAROLINE BEDFORD 
Assistant General Manager, St. Louis Provident Association 


fession, it is natural that our attention 

should have been focused first on the 
case work practitioner. It is he who must 
test out the theories and principles of case 
work and develop its skills and techniques. 
For his instruction and guidance there has 
grown up a rich library. And since it is 
essential to a profession that the body of 
knowledge it has acquired shall be passed 
on to each new practitioner, the teacher of 
case work soon came to share our attention 
and interest. Originally the function of 
teaching case work principles and practice 
to the untrained worker was an integral part 
of the work of any agency doing case work, 
and to a certain extent this is still true. In 
spite of the rapid growth of professional 


[ the development of case wofk as a pro- 


schools of social work, the number of social 
case workers trained in them is still but a 
small proportion of the total number enter- 
ing the profession: a large proportion still 
receive their training through apprenticeship 
methods only. The development of the pro- 
fessional schools with field work training 
has served to isolate the teaching function 
and to differentiate it from case supervision 
with which it is so intimately associated. A 
case supervisor is usually a case work 
teacher as well, but the two functions of 
teaching and of supervision are distinct. 
Perhaps it is because of the failure to dif- 
ferentiate between these two functions of 
the case supervisor that the distinctive func- 
tion of case supervision has not received the 
attention it merits. Whatever the reason, 
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it is sadly true that the supervisor finds little 
in the case worker's library to help her in 
her difficult task. And just because her 
training activities have received more atten- 
tion, there is danger that she may think her 
supervisory activities of less importance— 
that she may, even, become impatient be- 
cause of the demands they make of her. 

Years ago we used to repeat as a slogan, 
“Every visitor her own case supervisor,” 
implying that if a visitor were properly 
trained there would be no need for other 
supervision. Perhaps it would clarify our 
thinking if we accepted that challenge. 
There has been considerable discussion, re- 
cently, of the possibility of developing posi- 
tions in which the case worker of training 
and experience would be content to remain 
as a practitioner, instead of passing on to 
an administrative position. What would be 
the nature of the supervisor’s job if she 
were supervising only such workers? Would 
she find herself not needed in the practice 
of case work? Would her job become 
merely that of an office manager? I hardly 
think so. 

It is well at this point to differentiate 
between two types of supervision: super- 
vision of case workers and supervision of 
supervisors. To avoid confusion of thought 
those who exercise the former function will 
be referred to as district secretaries, those 
who exercise the latter, as case supervisors. 
When not necessary to differentiate between 
the two, the general term supervisor will be 
used. In the smaller city the position of 
case supervisor corresponds to that of dis- 
trict secretary in a large organization. 
While it is obvious that, in many respects, 
what is true of one type of supervision is 
true of the other, still at certain points the 
job of the case supervisor presents difficul- 
ties not encountered in that of the district 
secretary. 

There is one phase of the supervisor's job 
on which there would probably be little dif- 
ference of opinion. She acts as consultant 
in difficult cases. Even well trained and 
experienced workers need the stimulus and 
inspiration which such a consultant can give. 
The discouraged worker needs the perspec- 
tive of one who is a little further removed 
from the day-by-day job. The worker 


whose imagination leads her to venture into 
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new and untried ways of meeting old and 
familiar problems needs a consultant who 
can bring her a wider fund of knowledge 
and experience. What new methods may be 
tried for getting Mrs. Jones to the dis- 
pensary? What new clues may be followed 
for locating Mr. Jones? How may the quar- 
reling Smiths be helped to keep the hatchet 
buried? How can the Browns be taught 
to live within their income? If, in a pro- 
fession as well developed as medicine, the 
individual practitioner feels the need of 
consultation in complicated cases, how 
much greater is the need for such confer- 
ence in the less standardized profession of 
case work? 

Those who have gone from large organi- 
zations to take charge of case work in 
smaller cities, find one of their greatest 
deprivations the lack of opportunity to talk 
over their problems with another of wider 
experience. It is not the advice, alone, that 
is the gain from such a conference. Setting 
forth the difficulty in such a way that an- 
other can see it helps our own thinking—in 
case work as in all other matters. Such 
opportunity for group thinking a supervisor 
would give to her workers even though all 
were thoroughly well grounded in its phi- 
losophy and its practice. 

But the case worker needs another’s per- 
spective on her job as a whole, as well as 
on particular problems. It is easy for any 
worker to become so absorbed in one phase 
of the task that other phases are forgotten. 
It is easy to follow, too exclusively, the line 
of one’s greatest interest. Personality ad- 
justments, for instance, may seem so much 
more fascinating than economic adjust- 
ments. There is always the danger, too, 
that even good case workers may get into 
ruts or be unaware of their blind spots. One 
worker, with a city background, fails to see 
the advantages which rural life may offer, 
even though schools are not as good as city 
ones. Another fails to realize that the loss 
of husband and father means more than an 
economic loss and so fails to plan for other 
needs which money cannot meet. One falls 
too easily into the habit of seeking a warrant 
for every deserting husband, another of 
using clinics to the exclusion of private 
doctors. 

All of us need the benefit which comes 
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from comparing our work with that of 
another. This comparison of standards the 
supervisor can give if she makes her super- 
vision an active process rather than a passive 
one. Because of the danger of blind spots 
and ruts, she cannot leave it wholly to the 
worker to decide what problems are to be 
discussed. She must devise ways and means 
of sampling the work as a whole. Constant 
opportunity is afforded by record-reading of 
various sorts, reading made necessary by 
committee work, by complaints, by co-opera- 
tive relationships with other agencies, by the 
closing of cases. But, in addition to the 
samples which chance brings her in the 
course of the day’s work, the supervisor 
needs the impartial view which comes from 
reading a block of a worker’s records at cer- 
tain strategic intervals. This is more neces- 
sary, perhaps, with the visitor-in-training 
than with the trained visitor, but even she 
needs, occasionally, this objective review. 

It is here that the task of the case super- 
visor presents more difficulty than that of 
the district secretary. The case supervisor 
can give advice and counsel on the many 
problems the district secretary brings her; 
she can supplement the sampling of the 
visitor’s work by more detached and ob- 
jective case reading than the district secre- 
tary can find time to give. When it comes 
to studying the district secretary’s method 
of teaching and of supervision, however, she 
must base her conclusions largely on these 
same records. She can never be quite cer- 
tain whether visitor or district secretary is 
mainly responsible for what she finds 
therein. She lacks objective records of the 
process. 

We need to experiment with records of 
supervision, accounts of supervisory inter- 
views, reports of conferences, records of a 
visitor’s progress, diaries, logs. From the 
study of such records we might, in time, 
develop a better technique of supervision— 
just as we have developed improved stand- 
ards of case work from the study of case 
records. The professional schools are help- 
ing to make us articulate as to methods of 
teaching. We need an equal stimulus to help 
us set down our processes of supervision. 

I think it is safe to say that most con- 
ferences of case supervisor and district sec- 
retary are concerned more largely with the 


content and the results of supervision than 
with the methods of supervision. There are 
questions on the district secretary’s part as 
to what may be done in specific cases and 
comments on the supervisor’s part as to 
significant facts which she has gleaned from 
her case reading. These may lead to ways 
and means of improving the visitor’s work 
and so involve questions of supervision, but 
the emphasis is necessarily more on future 
methods than on those used in the past. 
Until we have objective records of super- 
vision in the process, we must depend 
on memory, and memory is notoriously 
treacherous. 

Closely allied to this process of “sam- 
pling” is the process of keeping the work of 
the organization on a fairly even keel. So 
jealous are we of our philosophy of indi- 
vidual development through individual ini- 
tiative, that we are in danger of overlooking 
the fact that there are general principles of 
case work which should be applicable under 
any circumstances, certain standards which 
must be expected of all. When a co-operat- 
ing agency finds that it receives better serv- 
ice from one district than from another, 
when visitors hesitate to transfer cases for 
fear they will not receive the needed atten- 
tion in the new district, when variations in 
policy seem to indicate a federation of inde- 
pendent districts rather than one single 
organization, something is wrong with the 
supervision of the organization. 

How can the supervisor be sure that case 
work standards are essentially the same in 
all districts without building up rules which 
crush individual initiative? How can she 
keep districts from going off on tangents or 
getting into ruts in the same way that 
visitors do? Case reading and case confer- 
ence will bring to light some of the uneven- 
ness but the process is a slow one. Depend- 
ing on facts which chance may turn up is 
an uncertain method of supervision. Com- 
parable statistics will help somewhat. Free 
exchange of experience and the comparison 
of policies and procedure will also help. 

We have been trying some experiments 
of the latter sort in St. Louis, with good 
results. Last summer we found our relief 
expenditures were exceeding our resources. 
The amount of available relief was divided 
among the districts, in proportion to their 
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own estimate of their needs. We asked each 
to plan its expenditures, family by family, 
within the limits of the allotted amount 
and to bring for discussion, with the whole 
group of secretaries, those cases in which 
the restriction would mean inroads on 
case work standards. The discussions 
proved most valuable, showing considerable 
variation in standards of relief. There were 
wider differences than there should have 
been in the circumstances under which 
women and children were allowed to work, 
under which wages were supplemented, 
under which old folks were sent to institu- 
tions. There was considerable variation, 
too, in the resourcefulness and ingenuity 
with which workers were helping people out 
of trouble by means other than relief. The 
sessions were long ones but all felt the hours 
well spent. Out of the discussions came the 
agreement that the needs of some districts 
were greater than the needs of others and 
that the adjustment of available funds so 
as best to meet the needs of the organization 
meant more uniform practice in certain mat- 
ters than we had so far developed. 

Out of this experience there grew two 
staff committees, designed to deal with the 
two most difficult and most expensive types 
of cases, namely, families with non-support- 
ing or incapacitated husbands. These com- 
mittees have been meeting weekly, taking up 
the cases of each district in turn. They, too, 
are finding variations in general policies and 
in the application of these policies to par- 
ticular situations. We feel sure that out 
of the continued discussion will grow a 
more uniform understanding of our respon- 
sibilities and of our opportunities. During 
the year we are planning to have other dis- 
cussion of our policies in dealing with 
health problems and with our relationship 
to other agencies, in deciding as to condittons 
under which we take cases under care and 
conditions under which we close them. All 
this may seem to indicate an emphasis on 
uniformity rather than on individuality in 
case work, but our hope is that, with this 
basis of approximate uniformity in essen- 
tials, we may be more free to develop indi- 
viduality in an area where variations are less 
dangerous. 

Following close on this function of pre- 
serving minimum standards of case work is 
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the task of seeing that the job gets done, 
This is a task inherent in organization itself, 
As soon as one ceases to do the whole of 
a job and delegates a part of it to someone 
else, he forthwith finds thrust upon him the 
task of seeing that the delegated portion of 
the job is carried out as planned. If his 
assistants are well trained, the task will be 
an easy one, but it can never be forgotten. 

This is the phase of supervision which 
is sometimes resented by both supervisor 
and supervised. It is the part which, it 
would seem, the supervisor has a right to 
assume would almost vanish if she were 
supervising only “trained” workers. It 
should only be necessary to see that the 
requirements are understood and that means 
are devised and proper time and equipment 
provided for carrying them out. She has 
a right to expect that they will be carried out 
without the necessity for “ nagging” on her 
part. It is an inherent part of her job to see 
that the work of the organization is accom- 
plished, that agreements with the community 
are carried out, that proper provision is 
made for the needs of those who come for 
help. It is, likewise, an inherent part of 
her job to see that reports are in on time, 
that proper records are kept and that proper 
accounting is made of the money entrusted 
to our care. It is mot an inherent part of 
her job to follow up trained workers as she 
must a trainee to see that, at every step, they 
are carrying their share of responsibility. 
That it is necessary, sometimes, to do just 
this, may mean either faulty training of the 
workers or their failure to realize the close 
relationship between office routine and pro- 
fessional standards. It may mean, likewise, 
faulty methods of supervision, that the su- 
pervisor has allowed bad habits to grow up, 
has continued to assume _ responsibilities 
which others should carry. 

Here again, the task of the case supervisor 
becomes more difficult than that of the dis- 
trict secretary. She is further removed 
from the scene of action and the organiza- 
tion needs do not seem as obvious in the 
district as those which are close at hand. 
Rigid rules may be necessary in certain mat- 
ters and rigid rules can be very irritating 
in the midst of the constantly recurring 
emergencies to which a district is subject. 
We need records, that we may know when 
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and how office routine is taught and what 
methods succeed best. Is the district secre- 
tary too hard or too easy, too impatient or 
too long-suffering? How is the worker 
taught to plan and how taught to throw 
plans to the wind when necessary? How is 
she taught to distinguish between emergen- 
cies and pseudo-emergencies? How do we 
know when the ground has been covered and 
when it has not? 

So far we have assumed that the workers 
are not only well trained but well adjusted. 
Perhaps we are justified in doing so, since 
those who were obviously ill-fitted for case 
work will have been dropped out during the 
training period and those with slight handi- 
caps of personality should have learned to 
apply case work principles to their own mal- 
adjustments. But, since excellence is a rela- 
tive term and since case workers and super- 
visors alike are human, some problems of 
personality adjustment must inevitably arise, 
even under the most ideal conditions, com- 
plicating all the other phases of the super- 
visor’s task. Even good case workers may 
harbor some prejudices, may be sensitive to 
criticism, may occasionally be lacking in 
tact! Likewise, good case workers may hate 
details, may be irritatingly slow and awk- 
ward in managing the office machinery. It 
is an extremely difficult task to know just 
when the line is crossed, just when such 
handicaps become a serious liability. No 
rule can be laid down, except that the need 
of the job itself must be the determining 
factor. 

Assuming, then, that all these functions— 
of counsel, of protection against blind spots 
and ruts, of preserving standards, of seeing 
that the job is done and of aiding the adjust- 
ment of the worker to her job—are all inher- 
ent parts of supervision, what happens when 
the task of teaching is added to that of super- 
vision? Then, indeed, does the task become 
a hard one. The supervisor is torn between 
conflicting ideals; for the two tasks are not 
only dissimilar—they are antagonistic. 

Teaching presupposes a primary interest 
in the pupil, supervision presupposes a pri- 
mary interest in the job. It is essential that 
the student should understand principles and 
practices as he goes along. Teaching mate- 
tial is selected with this in view and his 
work is directed toward increasing his 


knowledge and experience. He is given 
only as much as he can absorb. This prin- 
ciple holds true in the field work practice of 
case work as in all other forms of teaching. 
In theory, we have assumed that this holds 
true in the apprenticeship training of vis- 
itors. In practice, we have found that it 
cannot be true. The job is there, waiting to 
be done, whether the visitor is equipped to 
do it or not. The job cannot wait until she 
understands it and is trained to do it. There 
is no one else to do it for her. She must do 
it as best she can, supplementing her knowl- 
edge and skill with the knowledge and skill 
of the supervisor. In times of pressure, she 
must take her share of the burden. 

Even when it is possible to limit the load, 
the supervisor cannot discuss each new point 
as it arises. She must, inevitably, give many 
direct instructions, saying “do this” and 
“do that” without stopping to explain why. 
The danger is that such giving of direct in- 
structions may become a habit, may crowd 
out any real teaching whatsoever. The safe- 
guard is to have some sort of a program laid 
down, some outline of the material to be 
taught, so that, in the course of time, each 
topic may be covered. If the worker-in- 
training knows that, sometime, she will have 
a chance to talk over the various phases of 
her job and various doubts and questions 
that puzzle her, it will do her no harm 
meanwhile to follow instructions somewhat 
blindly. She will learn to do some of her 
own thinking, to accept responsibility, to 
apply what she has learned to new situations. 

Supervision of the work of workers-in- 
training may, then, be said to consist of 
three distinct parts, definite directions, the 
teaching of “ why” and “ how,” and super- 
vision to see that that which has been taught 
is carried out. The supervisor must be on 
the lookout not only for blind spots but for 
points where knowledge and experience are 
lacking. There will be greater need of 
counsel and of generous sampling of the vis- 
itor’s work. To be sure that the job is done, 
she must devise many check-ups while at the 
same time teaching responsibility. And all 
the time she will be harassed by the knowl- 
edge that, as the teaching phase of her job 
lags today, so will the supervisory phase 
increase in difficulty, in days to come. 
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If the training of visitors is a difficult 
task, under these circumstances, how much 
more difficult is that of training supervisors! 
Here, again, we feel the need of records of 
some sort, and of more exchange of experi- 
ences. Can a visitor be trained, while still 
a visitor, in the theory and practice of super- 
vision? If she must learn by the sink or 
swim method, after she becomes a district 
secretary, how can she compare her method 
and her technique with that of another? 
How can the case supervisor help her in the 
process of learning? How can she find an 
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objective way of determining the degree of 
her success or of showing her wherein she 
has failed? Why does a good visitor some- 
times fail as a supervisor? Why is she un- 
able to teach others to do as good case work 
as she could do herself ? 

And so we end where we began. If little 
has been written of supervision in the prac- 
tice of case work, still less has been written 
about how to teach that supervision. And 
until we record our experiences and compare 
them, one with another, little can be written 
that will be of value. 


WHAT ADDITIONAL TRAINING THE HOME 
ECONOMIST NEEDS TO BE AN EFFECTIVE 
SOCIAL WORKER 


BERTHA B. EDWARDS 
East Harlem Nursing and Health Service. New York City 


Spirit of Social Work”? remarks, 

“Anyone who undertakes to modify 
the arrangements of human society must 
feel like the small boy who was trying to 
lead a St. Bernard dog up the road. When 
he was asked ‘ Where are you going to take 
the dog?’ he answered breathlessly, ‘I’m 
going to see where he wants to go first!’”’ 
So, as home economists in our comparatively 
new field of social service, anxious as we are 
to arrive we may wisely pause to survey the 
field, to note the trends, to learn, if possible, 
where our St. Bernard is bound for in his 
wild desire to proceed. 

An attempt to answer the question as to 
what additional training the home economist 
needs to be an effective social worker leads 
one to the consideration of what constitutes 
an effective social worker, the training of 
home economists, and the capacities of such 
training to equip one for the opportunities 
and obligations presented in social service 
work. In this discussion we are dealing 
with the terms “ social service’ and “ social 
work” or “workers” in the broad sense 
of individual or group welfare work, such 
as that engaged in by the teacher, the nurse, 
the nutritionist; and we are not presuming 
to discuss the technical training or the work 
of the universally recognized “ social case 
worker.” The consensus of opinion at 
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present is that those engaged in any form of 
social work are linked with a service which 
is attempting to modify, direct, and mold 
the ideas, attitudes, and conduct of the 
people with whom they are working. A 
task delicate, difficult, and sometimes doubt- 
ful, as those with long experience will readily 
testify. 

The modern methods of approach to 
social problems have developed through 
years of toil and experience. May home 
economists, women trained in the science 
and art of home making, enter the field of 
social service and contribute to the whole 
scheme for social welfare and progress? 
That we have a contribution we are firmly 
convinced. Indeed, home economists have 
already made a contribution to social work, 
a contribution recognized by social organi- 
zations which are making increasing de- 
mands for socially trained home economists. 

What is this new field that awaits the 
home economist? What opportunities does 
it offer? What responsibilities? Are the 
women trained in home economics prepared 
to meet the problems it presents? Can they 
measure up to the other professionally 
trained people with whom they are to work 
side by side? Is the college girl interested 
in social service selecting those courses 
which will enrich her contribution and bring 
satisfaction to herself and others when she 
has secured a position in this field? Is she 
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receiving wise and thoughtful counsel from 
her advisors as to choice of subjects, read- 
ing, and research? Furthermore, is her 
election of this line of work based upon 
romantic sentiment or sound judgment? Is 
her interest a rather indefinite desire to be 
helpful or is she convinced that physically, 
mentally, socially, and emotionally she is 
equipped to enter this field of service? 
Because the home maker is needed in 
social service we are becoming more and 
more interested in a specific training for 
this specific service. Just what should that 
training include, and in what way will it 
differ from the present home economics cur- 
riculum for the girl who knows that she 
wishes to prepare for the social service 
field? This can be answered only by co- 
operation between the home _ economics 
women in colleges and universities and the 
workers in the field whose practical experi- 
ence will enable them to analyze their own 
difficulties in the light of the entire situation. 
Ability, training, and personality, the 
qualifications which make for successful 
social service, are essentially those of the 
successful teacher. It is not strange to find 
this resemblance, for in effect the social 
woiker is a teacher and her effectiveness is 
tested by means never yet applied in the 
ordinary classroom. The home economist’s 
training, then, should first and foremost 
prepare her to teach. It should equip her 
with the soundest of principles and the 
surest of modern methods because the cir- 
cumstances of her teaching will hardly con- 
form to schoolroom routines and practices. 
Her originality, ingenuity, adaptability, and 
general practical ability will find ample play 
in the variety of her tasks—demanding an 
ability to deal with people who differ in 
nationality, religion, occupation, tempera- 
ment, training, language, culture, mentality, 
physical and moral health, economic status, 
and general interests, from those with whom 
she has been associated all her life; an 
ability to deal with individuals and groups 
ranging in age from infancy to senility; and 
ability to use the home, the kindergarten, the 
playground, the clinics, the informal class, 
or the club as her laboratory. As an edu- 
cator engaged in a program which aims to 
change habits, direct conduct, inspire ideals 
and elevate standards of living, she will ex- 


pect few if any immediate results and be 
well satisfied if her efforts are in time 
rewarded by an _ occasional outstanding 
triumph, with a general advance toward the 
goal of individual and community integra- 
tion. Her attention at first will be wisely 
directed toward the establishment of a 
sound scientific and practical program, a 
workable plan for social progress in a par- 
ticular locality and for the groups with 
which she is to deal. 

In addition to the training already re- 
ceived by the student in home economics—in 
education and the general sciences—-we 
would recommend (1) further study in 
those courses which will add to her knowl- 
edge of educational and applied psychology 
and sociology, principles of teaching, men- 
tal hygiene, social case work supervision and 
administration, methods of research and the 
use of statistics, and all that can be obtained 
from the latest research relative to family 
relationships, child development, and parental 
education; and (2) from six months to a 
year in field service under supervision. 

The home economist is fortunate who, 
following her college or university work, 
begins her career in social work with a 
training sufficiently advanced and of such 
type that it will enable her, (1) to assist in 
a sociological study of the community in 
which she is working, and to utilize the find- 
ings of the study in the development and 
strengthening of her work; (2) to appre- 
ciate the significance and value of statistics 
in her constant effort to measure and evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of her work, to restate 
objectives and reconstruct programs so that 
they will more nearly meet the needs of the 
people as they become known to her; (3) to 
plan, execute, and record the work done in a 
manner which lends itself to the compilation 
of reports that are trustworthy, enlightening, 
and constructive in their suggestions as to 
future plans for her own work and that of 
other organizations conducting similar pro- 
grams; (4) to outline and carry on studies 
and research schedules that will help to de- 
termine the causative factors in social prob- 
lems and thus assist in directing remedial 
efforts; (5) to recognize the value of co- 
operation and to find avenues by which the 
services within her own organization may be 
co-ordinated with those of other community 
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agencies to mutual advantage; (6) to assist 
other workers with whom she is in daily 
contact to incorporate into their teaching 
the essential facts relative to nutrition, child 
care, and home-making, and thus extend 
incalculably the influence and benefits of her 
specialized training; (7) to apply her scien- 
tific knowledge to home situations for the 
discovery and practical solution of the prob- 
lems presented by the parents and children 
in their family life. Her work here re- 
quires an understanding of human relation- 
ships, of child and adult psychology, of 
social needs—individual and collective. She 
should know how to work with the family 
as a whole, yet recognize, appreciate, and 
stimulate the individual possibilities of each 
member. 

The extent of her activities within the 
family will be determined by the needs and 
limited by the capacities of the family itself, 
and may include teaching and guidance upon 
a wide range of subjects. She must, for 
instance, help budget the family income. 
She must understand the relation of health 
to habits of living and advisable measures 
for the prevention of disease. She should 
be capable of arranging a daily schedule of 
activities which will allow for healthful liv- 
ing, for the co-operation of family members 
to accomplish the necessary work, and pro- 
vide leisure time for individual or group 
expression. She will have to instruct 
parents in the care and training of children 
and interpret their physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social development from infancy 
through adolescence. She must understand 
and be able to interpret the relationship of 
children to parents and to each other. The 
situations which claim the attention of the 
home economist who is also a social worker 
are as numerous as are the circumstances 
which arise in the day-to-day life of every 
family. The home economist who makes it 
her business through intimate knowledge of 
her people and their ways to accumulate and 
study the facts related to their lives, pro- 
vides herself with tools for sympathetic, in- 
teresting, and profitable efforts in her family 
welfare service. 

As the family forms a background from 
which individuals emerge and develop, so 
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the community forms a background for the 
family and becomes the environment with 
its social factors and forces which condition 
and control family life. From the com. 
bination of family and community life, influ. 
enced as they are by the locality itself and 
by all that people have brought to it, arise 
the superstitions, the beliefs, and the mores 
of the people. The home economist realizes 
that these superstitions, beliefs, and mores 
form the nuclei about which her problems 
revolve and that any change in the situation 
which her educational program would advo- 
cate must deal directly with the factors 
which produce and influence human be- 
havior. Hence the importance of training 
that has given her insight into the funda- 
mental elements of social conduct and that 
has also given her the ability to transfer this 
knowledge into workable plans for family 
and community rehabilitation. Finally, we 
would add to the training of the home econo- 
mist whatever may be lacking to give her 
perspective and a vision of things as they 
are in relation to what she would have them, 
plus that indomitable courage, enthusiasm, 
and devotion which will enable her to do her 
part in a great task. 

Someone has said that we need not only 
an understanding head but an understand- 
ing heart, that it is not so much what we do 
as how we do it. For the field of social 
service we would by all possible means pre- 
pare the home economist who is understand- 
ing because she is well informed and whose 
stock of knowledge is ever increasing. Then 
we would vitalize her work with the addition 
of those human qualities of sympathy, un- 
selfishness, imagination, and healthy-mind- 
edness which will give her an understanding 
heart, the ability to see more in life than the 
routine of living. With the administration 
of her practical program, she will find 
opportunities to impart courage to the dis- 
couraged, assurance to those who fear, com- 
fort to those in distress, and inspiration to 
those who lack ambition. She will be an 
effective social worker, because she is able to 
make life more tolerable, wholesome, and 
worth-while by planting something of en- 
during beauty and value in places that were 
ugly and barren. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AWS oF PENNSYLVANIA RELATING TO SOCIAL 
Work: compiled by John S. Bradway. Pub- 
lic Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 311 

South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, 1929, 261 pp. 


State bodies might well emulate the splendid 
publication which has come from the Public Chari- 
ties Association of Pennsylvania, and it is to be 
hoped that, now that we have this very excellent 
compilation of laws relating to social work in 
Pennsylvania, other states will go ahead and make 
similar compilations, at least those states which 
are markedly industrial in character. Mr. Brad- 
way has conferred a very real favor on social 
workers and this book will undoubtedly be con- 
stantly in use by the workers in Pennsylvania. The 
table of contents and an excellent index make the 
book highly practicable. The compilation itself 
makes relatively easy the entry of the social worker 
into a realm in which he too often finds himself in 
a state of bewilderment. The interpolations which 
Mr. Bradway injects add greatly to the value of 
the book. It is unfortunate that the cover and 
general format of the book are not likely to prove 
attractive to the possible purchaser and reader. 

Davin C. 

AW anv Sociat Work: John S. Bradway. 
LL Social Service Monographs No. 6, Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1929, 189 pp. 

Because law plays such a definite part in public 
and community welfare as well as in the daily life 
of the individual, there simply cannot be too many 
social-legal books for workers in the field of com- 
munity organization and case work. Law and 
Social Work should therefore prove a welcome 
addition to the bookshelf of every social worker 
who seeks to enlarge his professional horizon and 
his technique. 

Law and Social Work attempts to set forth 
“some idea of certain general rules of law which 
the experience of legal aid societies tell us are 
likely to affect treatment of the difficulties that 
befall the type of person who seeks relief from 
social agencies.” Perhaps because legal aid socie- 
ties have not always been directed by trained social 
workers the general aura of this monograph is not 
as much social as it is legal. In no sense does this 
limit the value of this work which admittedly 
“deals with the problem of courses in law for 
social workers.” Because the clients of legal aid 
societies so often bring cases involving contracts, 
especially wage claims, personal and real property, 
these subjects are briefly but well covered. Family 
and children’s agencies are more often concerned 
with the problems of human adjustment arising 
from the legal relationships of husband and wife, 
parent and child, guardian and ward, illegitimate 


parents and children, but obviously little space 
could be allotted these complex legal subjects in a 
legal aid monograph. Perhaps it should be added 
that Mr. Bradway fully appreciates the inadequacy 
of the treatment of many of his subjects and 
through a series of notes refers the reader to ex- 
cellent original source material. The laws of mar- 
riage have, of course, been brilliantly expounded in 
two recent publications of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The first part of Law and Social Work presents 
Mr. Bradway’s own interpretation of the general 
philosophy of the relationship between law and 
social work. When program committees of chap- 
ters of the American Association of Social 
Workers are arranging chapter meetings they 
could do worse than look over this material with 
the idea of planning some joint discussions, perhaps 
even some friendly debates, between social workers 
and lawyers on subjects such as: “ Social workers 
have more time for work that is not financially 
productive than do lawyers” (page 22); “The 
law is so complicated that it requires the services 
of an attorney to accomplish even a small act” 
(page 21) ; “ We have said that social workers find 
three justifiable objections to the law—that it is 
expensive, slow, and so complicated that it takes a 
lawyer to work it” (page 30). Would it take an 
unusually clever lawyer to point out to members 
of the American Association of Social Workers 
that nowadays “it takes a social worker to work 
social work” and that ladies-aiders and benevolent 
old gentlemen are no longer popular staff members 
of the modern social agency ? 

Law and Social Work is offered as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the legal-social field and with- 
out doubt will prove immensely stimulating and 
valuable to the social worker, particularly in the 
legal aid field. The laws with which social 
workers should be at least casually acquainted are 
so many and diverse that Mr. Bradway is to be 
congratulated on having chosen his material so 
wisely and presented it so simply and effectively. 

June GuILp 
ELFARE Work Mitt Har- 
W vic L. Herring. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1929, 406 pp. 

With strikes and rumors of strikes during the 
year of its publication, Welfare Work in Mill 
Villages offers an excellent picture of the social 
situation in North Carolina, the state which has 
come most forcibly to our attention in the recent 
economic upheavals of the south. This book is 
the result of a personal, first-hand investigation 
of 322 mills out of the approximately 500 in the 
state. The study was made by one who was 
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already familiar with her subject and not handi- 
capped by any first shocks or enthusiasms. It is 
considered “an approach and an introduction to 
the study of the textile industry” and “will be 
supplemented immediately by a general story of 
the economic development of the textile industry 
in the south.” 

The welfare work found in mill villages includes 
assistance to churches, the establishment of 
schools, housing, health work (nurses and doc- 
tors), community houses, and community workers 
who might be called on for anything from classes 
in homemaking to the supervision of tennis courts. 
The term also covers baseball teams, bands, clubs, 
company stores, insurance, and other miscellaneous 
activities. There were just three instances of 
employee representation, only one of which had 
met with any degree of success. The words 
“family case work” appear only once in the book 
and then not in connection with mill welfare 
work. The term “welfare work” is used defi- 
nitely to connote employer-employee relationships, 
not public or private social work. As far as indi- 
vidual family problems go, the owner or manager 
of a mill is frequently the father confessor of the 
village and not only hands out a bit of financial 
relief in an emergency but also is expected to give 
advice on the subject of an unruly son or daughter 
or an illness in the family which calls for special 
medical attention. 

The book does not aim to show how welfare 
work is done but rather what is being done. It 
represents a most difficult task excellently done— 
the collection and selection of a vast amount of 
interesting information which does not lend itself 
to tabulation. Through her powers of description 
and her intimacy with village life, Miss Herring, 
in chapter XI, gives the stranger a lasting picture 
of the different types of village community. The 
quotations from various citizens given in chapter 
XV _ offer an equally vivid portrayal of social 
relationships among mill workers, other residents 
of the community, and mill owners. Throughout 
the story one gets a sense of the high degree of 
mobility of the mill worker, his feeling of inferi- 
ority to others in the community, his dependence 
on the boss. Likewise one feels the benevolent 
despotism of the mill owner, his sincere com- 
munity leadership, and his complete unawareness 
of the tremendous economic and social changes 
which are close upon him. 

The value of the book lies in its unimpassioned 
presentation of the facts and atmosphere of the 
mill village. One cannot help looking forward 
to a future publication when this information 
might be synchronized with other data being 
gathered by the University of North Carolina. 
For example, the author suggests the need of a 
wage study in relation to housing. At the present 


time employees paying rent to owners of real 
estate and employees living in company houses 
at a nominal charge may be earning the same 
wages, the company scarcely reckoning the capital 
investment in houses. In view of the present 
strike situations in North Carolina, one would be 
glad if more “ opinions of employees” could have 
been included in their study. In fact, a picture of 
welfare work seems incomplete in these stirring 
times without some data on the long hours and 
low wages which have driven the southern worker 
to try to do something for himself. This, of 
course, would have added enormously to the time 
and labor of the undertaking. “ Opinions of man- 
agers” show lack of understanding of the social 
and economic problems brewing, but, in some 
instances, great pride of the owner in his mill and 
affection for his mill people. It will be interesting 
to see whether this affection is deep-rooted enough 
to counterbalance the hurt at the present uprising 
of the southern worker and whether it will later 
lead to a democratic relationship of consultation 
and sharing. 
DororHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 

HE Reapinc INTERESTS AND HAasits oF 

Apu.tts: William S. Gray and Ruth Mun- 

roe. Macmillan, N. Y., 1929, 305 pp. 


Professor Duncan Spaeth of Princeton tells the 
story that it was agreed among the English faculty 
of Princeton to include Paradise Lost in the cur- 
riculum. When it came time for examinations, a 
question was given on the sixth book. All the men 
failed in this question, except the men of Dr. 
Spaeth’s class who answered it to a man. “ How 
in the world did you get them to read it?” asked 
the other professors. “I started out the course,” 
replied Dr. Spaeth, “ by telling them that the sixth 
book was the dullest, so dull in fact that none of 
them would read it. Whereupon they all read it at 
once.” 

This story, which came to my ears first hand, 
while I was in the process of reading (a statistical 
book on reading is something of a process) this 
report on the Reading Habits of Adults, seems to 
me admirably to sum up the findings of the authors. 
Professor Spaeth’s students read the dull sixth 
book of Paradise Lost because, by a clever bit of 
psychology, he had succeeded in rousing their in- 
terest. Most reading interests and habits appear 
to be founded on the stimulation, right or wrong, 
of interest. ‘“ What is attention,” a psychologist 
once asked me, “ but interest?” 

As the authors explain in the introduction, the 
present book is not an extensive study, but a sum- 
ming up of the findings of a number of studies that 
have been made on the subject in various parts of 
the country, and especially of three rather more 
detailed studies made by the authors themselves, or 
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those working with them. These special studies 
included two separate groups, made up largely, but 
by no means entirely, of young married people, one 
in Hyde Park, and one in North Evanston, sub- 
urbs of Chicago. The third section includes some- 
what detailed case histories of individuals with 
special regard to their reading interests. 

Some outstanding facts, not surprising but none 
the less significant, were brought out. Most 
people read a little (though a good many don’t), 
but not very many read the best. “ Funnies” are 
preferred on the whole to news, and True Stories 
to The Atlantic Monthly. More people obtain 
books by purchase than by other means, and 
libraries are used in only about 35 per cent of the 
cases studied. This is especially significant be- 
cause the stimulation of libraries and librarians is 
one of the most potent forces in forming good 
reading habits. Indeed, what stands out most 
clearly throughout the report is that reading habits 
are formed almost entirely by stimulation of some 
sort or another: books read and discussed and used 
in the home in childhood; reading encouraged by 
teachers (it can be discouraged by bad teaching), 
and above all, reading suggested by librarians. 
Bad reading habits appear to be formed no more 
easily than good; and while education has a lot to 
do with how much and what one reads, and all the 
factors of compensation and sublimation enter in, 
there appears, from the facts at hand, to be no real 
reason why everybody should not want to read 
and want to read the best—which in the end is the 
most pleasurable. Many a child, by getting hold 
of the right book at the right moment, has been 
started on that rich path whose ramifications have 
no end. 

How to start him is one of the questions that the 
authors suggest as needing further study. 

HELEN WaALLERSTEIN 
ROBATION For JUVENILES AND ADULTS: 
Fred R. Johnson. The Social Workers’ 
Library, Century Co., N. Y., 1928, 233 pp. 

A movement which traces its official beginning 
to the year following the establishment of the first 
Charity Organization Society, which has drawn 
many a lesson from the field of family social work 
and which is chronicled by a former secretary of 
the Family Welfare Society of Boston, cannot fail 
to furnish an interesting story to readers of THE 
Famity. Probation for Juveniles and Adults, 
written by Fred R. Johnson, formerly Chief Pro- 
bation Officer of the Recorder’s Court in Detroit, 
is a readable and concise, yet comprehensive state- 
ment of the subject. The references which accom- 
pany each chapter and the annotations which ap- 
pear on almost every page will prove of value to 
those who may wish to turn to original sources or 
follow up in detail the many points of interest 


covered in the author’s survey. The questions for 
discussion and the ten illustrations drawn from 
case work experience to which half the book is 
devoted, provide excellent material for group dis- 
cussion as well as for individual study. 

There is a timeliness about the publication of a 
volume on this subject which, together with its 
other qualities, should make it of interest to a 
wider circle of readers than the professional social 
work group. With the complexities of crime and 
delinquency threatening to compete with the 
weather as a topic of general conversation, it is 
distinctly refreshing to find that in the practical 
business of dealing with the delinquent there are 
vast possibilities of advance merely awaiting the 
wider and more thorough application of the proven 
and relatively simple principles on which good pro- 
bation work is founded. 

Mr. Johnson tells us that a survey of the proba- 
tion staffs of juvenile courts throughout the United 
States revealed that in only one instance did the 
standard of staff appointees measure up to the 
minimum qualifications agreed upon by the Joint 
Committee of the United States Children’s Bureau 
and the National Probation Association in 1923. 
Of 2,391 courts having jurisdiction in children’s 
cases, which furnished information to the United 
States Children’s Bureau in 1918, less than one- 
fifth had regular probation officers giving full time 
service paid for by the courts. In 1925 a study of 
ten representative juvenile courts indicated that in 
only four of these was there careful planning of 
individual treatment. In the same year, the “case 
load” for probation officers in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and other states was found to be running from 
200 to 700 per officer! 

Yet Mr. Johnson's presentation of the subject 
amply demonstrates that, difficult though the hand- 
ling of an individual case may be, the requirements 
for effective probation work have been pretty well 
established. There is, first, the recognition of pro- 
bation as marking a distinct break with the old 
theory of “making the punishment fit the crime.” 
One suspects that it is more than “a suspension of 
final judgment,” as Mr. Johnson’s opening sen- 
tence describes it. Later he refers to it as “a 
method of restoring the individual to useful mem- 
bership in society.” The method is the case work 
method. Probation officers must be well chosen 
and well trained. Probation must be granted not 
by rule of thumb but with reference to its applica- 
bility to the peculiar problems and circumstances 
of each case. Supervision must have a definite 
objective. Community resources must be freely 
used. There must be administrative integrity. 
There must be an observance of the principles of 
sound organization. All this Mr. Johnson sets out 
so simply and persuasively that the question imme- 
diately arises, with all this clamor about crime and 
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delinquency, why do we not use to better advan- 
tage the tools we already possess for dealing with 
it? There is a challenge here confronting the 
social worker, the judiciary, the press and the 
thoughtfully minded citizen. The enthusiasm 
which launched the probation movement fifty years 
ago is still in evidence here and there. Some fine 
examples of its fulfillment can be cited. It is 
obvious, however, that the term probation covers a 
multitude of conditions falling far short of the 
true concept of the service. The question won't 
down! The method being one of proven value, the 
administrative requirements relatively simple, and 
the problems to be dealt with generally recognized, 
why can we not have more probation service of the 
right kind? 

In the chapter dealing with the appraisal of pro- 
bation, there is evidence of the inevitable difficulty 
experienced in attempting to weigh the imponder- 
able. The absence of court record or commitment 
subsequent to probation, which appears to be a 
popular test of success or failure, may be a valu- 
able clue, but impresses one as being a negative 
thing at best. Moreover, the critic might argue 
that if success is to be measured by the absence of 
subsequent commitment, the underlying assumption 
would be that, but for probation, all cases would 
have experienced later commitment — which is 
somewhat of a tax on the imagination. Moreover, 
the practice of probation varies so greatly from 
place to place that in matching results there is 
always the question whether like is being compared 
with like. We suspect that the proof of the method 
lies in man’s gradually broadening knowledge of 
the roots of character and behavior rather than in 
a mass array of figures. “ Put me back to the 
crossroad, Start afresh! Advise me when I take 
the first false step!” It is the sort of human cry 
one is willing to accept without awaiting support- 
ing data from the statistician. 

Joun B. Dawson 


OTHER anp Unsorn Cuitp: Dr. Samuel 
R. Meaker. Williams & Wilkins, Balti- 
more, 1927, 209 pp. 

This is of interest not only to prospeetive 
mothers, for whom it was particularly written, but 
to those of us who are working with medical and 
family problems. It is an excellent book to have 
in one’s working social service library. 

Dr. Meaker writes with a serious simple direct- 
ness, his terminology technical but clear. The book 
answers the many questions any woman would like 
to ask her physician. He emphasizes the need of 


every prospective mother’s being under a physi- 
cian’s care, and brings out one of the essentials of 
modern preventive medicine—the intelligent co-op- 
eration of the patient. 


To supply her with such 


February 


needed understanding and knowledge is the pur- 
pose of this book. 

The following are among the subjects covered: 
Structure of the human body, the symptoms of 
pregnancy, and the development of the baby from 
month to month. Questions regarding heredity, 
the influence of the mother on the child, and the 
fallacy of various old wives’ tales. The regular 
hygiene of pregnancy and some of the complica- 
tions. The preparations for confinement, the course 
of a normal labor and delivery and what to do in 
an emergency. The after-care of mother and 
child. 

So many women are curiously uninformed on 
these subjects which are most vital to them. We 
all see it in our daily job. Only the other day a 
middle-aged woman came into the maternity clinic 
with her married daughter and remarked by way 
of recommendation, “ My daughter is such a nice 
girl. No, it is not her first child but she knows 
nothing about it all.” 

This mid-Victorian “innocence” is happily 
rapidly going out and it is interesting to see how 
un-self-conscious and eager for information many 
of the younger mothers are. Such knowledge, in- 
formative only as it is, ought to give the prospec- 
tive mother the ability to approach this experience 
with intelligence. The emotional values will only 
be enriched by this added understanding. 


KATHERINE CROTHERS 


ECONSTRUCTING Benavior YourtsH: 

William Healy, Augusta Bronner, Edith 

Baylor, Prentice Murphy. Knopf, N. Y., 
1929, 325 pp. 


There have been so many theories and slogans 
in the general field of child welfare that a book 
like this, based on a careful study of what has 
actually happened in a certain number of instances, 
gives the reader a sense of stability and assurance. 
The main thesis is concerned with the treatment 
of childhood delinquencies and maladjustments by 
the method of placing out in family homes, leaving 
institutional placement as a last though sometimes 
necessary resort. The attitude is one of marked 
hopefulness—“ no one delinquency among the ordi- 
nary offenses committed by juveniles stands in the 
way of success in placing,” and “the chances for 
achieving satisfactory results in placing were 
almost as good for those who had engaged in sev- 
eral kinds of delinquency as for those guilty of 
one type.” 

The only note of discouragement creeps in 
where the question of psychopathic or abnormal 
personality is concerned and then, although “ any 
delinquent who is mentally abnormal is a poor 
risk for placing under present methods of treat- 
ment,” the authors suggest that present knowl- 
edge of such conditions is still far from adequate 
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and further study may well bring to light other 
methods of treatment which may remedy this 
apparent likelihood of failure. 

The text is illuminated throughout by telling 
illustrations bearing on all phases of placing chil- 
dren in homes not their own. No detail of the 
process is omitted and special emphasis is laid 
on a child’s continuing relation to his own home 
where this is at all possible to maintain. The 
principal responsibility for success in placing is 
laid on the visitor from the agency which is 
endeavoring to solve the child’s problem, and not 
on the foster home. The book might well be 
adopted as a text book in training courses for 
such visitors. It could not fail to be stimulating 
and inspiring as well as informative. 

It is sometimes true that a study dealing with 
so special a subject as this is of interest only to 
those definitely concerned with the matter in ques- 
tion. In this case the reviewer was constantly 
impressed with the value of many of the findings— 
and particularly the wise and sympathetic com- 
ments of the authors on those findings—for all 
workers with children and particularly for par- 
ents. For instance, opening the book at random, 
one reads, “ Foster parents and visitor are likely 
to look for rapid improvement in behavior, and 
are disappointed when it does not appear. : 
They forget the habit formation that has hese 
going on for years, during the most impressionable 
period of his life, and do not realize how long a 
time will be required to create in him even a 
desire to be different.” It is not alone to a delin- 
quent child under the care of an agency that this 
statement is applicable. 

The main subject of the study seems to be the 
question, asked in the opening pages of the intro- 
duction, To what extent is youthful behavior 
modifiable and how can it be modified? Such a 
question cannot be limited to foster homes nor to 
delinquent children. The authors have wisely 
limited the scope of their study, but it would be a 
pity if their audience should also be limited. 

ELeanor Hope JoHNSON 
AROLE: John Philip Bramer. The author, 
277 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 1926, 99 pp. 


This book, by the chairman of the American 
Prison Association Committee on Pardon and 
Parole and Parole Custodian in New York, is a 
brief handbook on the philosophy, history, organi- 
zation, and administration of parole in the United 
States. Social workers will find it valuable. 


The object, expected benefits, and the principles 
underlying parole are succinctly stated. All terms 
used in parole work are defined. No practical 
phase of the organization and administration of 
parole is neglected. All problems relative to the 
treatment of parolees are dealt with. The under- 


lying thesis of the writer is that the success of the 
parole system depends not on the mechanism but 
“upon those to whom the operation of the system 
is trusted.” A bibliography and a list of sources 
of the state laws on parole are included. 
JosepH J. SPENGLER 
Ohio State University 
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PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Miss Salsberry in the first article in this issue 
treats only one phase of supervision. She is pre- 
paring a second article on method which will appear 
shortly. Miss Proutt reviewed and analyzed the pub- 
licity program of the Memphis Associated Charities 
for presentation at the 1925 Institute of Family 
Social Work of which she was a member. She has 
been good enough to bring it up to date for publica- 
tion. Her findings, it is hoped, will be significant 
for family agencies who wish to evaluate and plan 
their interpretation, whether or not they are respen- 
sible for raising their funds. Miss Edwards’ article 
was given at the meeting of the Social Service 
Section, American Home Economics Association, 
Boston, Mass., July 3, 1929. 
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Family social work, 3, 99, 103, 107, 241. See also Case 
wor 

Family society, 4, 22, 82, 163 

Family Welfare Work and the Community (Ramsdell), 99 

—— RUTH M., Recreation Interview, Part III, 
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Feebleminded, 135, 244 

FENLASON, ANNE FERGUSON, Personality Grading 
in Students’ Field Work, 56 

Field Studies in Sociology (Palmer), book rev., 62 

Field work of students, 49, 56 

Finance, 3, 23 

Foreign-born, 55, 107, 117, 234 

Foundations of Nutrition (Rose), book rev., 220 

Francis Bardwell on the Future Care of the Ame (Buf- 
fington), 18 

Full Steam Ahead (Stapleford), 22 

Furnished Rooms (Co ), verse, 273 ? 


GarvNeER, GRACE, Found in Dependent 
Families, 234 

Gasoline gypsy, 152 

Generic social case work, 255 

GERSTEIN, BEATRICE R., Sickness in Dependent 
Families, 228 

one, — E., Case Worker’s Approach to Em- 
ployers, 

GILMORE, HARLAN W., Social Control of Begging, 179 

Girls, Protective Work with (Midler), 77 
1 of social work, 85 

GRANT, JANICE M., Treatment of Alcoholics, 138 

GRIGGS, JULIA (and Long), Experiment in Case Work 
Statistics, 174 

Group, 67, 91, 145; clinics, 252 

GROVE, ELSA BUTLER, Comments of Public Health 
Nurses on Their Case Work Training, 265; book rev., 
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GROVES, ERNEST R., book rev., 188 
GUILD, JUNE PURCELL, book rev., 315 


Haman, CATHERINE SMALL, Pregnancy in De- 
ndent Families, 279 

T06, 118 

HATHWAY, MARION, book rev., 126, 222 

Health, 89, 166, 228, 234, 241, 252, 274, 279, 281 

HESTON, ALICE H., Staff Conference as a Method of 
Supervision, 46 

HILL, LEWIS B., Psychiatrist’s Notes on Family Case 
Work Problems, 241 ; 

Historical Survey of Jewish Philanthropy (Frisch), book 
rev., 

Holiday giving, 273 

HOLT, REV. HAROLD, book rev., 126, 189 

Home economics, 69, 87, 220, 312 

Homeless, See Transient 

Hospital care, 282; social work, 125, 135 

Housing, 233 

Human Relations, Institute of, at Yale, 80 

HUTSINPILLAR, FLORENCE, book rev., 189 

“ Hygiene’ of Living, Contribution of Case Work to 
(Nichols), 275 


IpENTIFICATION, 41 

If Parents Only Knew (Cleveland), book rev., 222 
Illegitimacy, 54, 74, 121, 158, 236 

Illness, See Health 

Imagination in case work, 81 


—' Studies of Breakdowns in Family (Eaves), 227, 


Indians, 116, 274, 285 

Individualization, 61, 78, 279 

Industry, 63, 110, 242, 315 

Infancy and Human Growth (Gesell), book rev., 221 
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Insane, 135, 243, 247 
Institute of Family Social Work Committee on Alcoholics, 
38 


Institute of Human Relations at Yale, 80 

Institutional care, 19, 135, 

Insurance, 10, 210 

Intake, 216 

Intensive work, 42, 203, 216 

Interpretation, 52, 102, 133, 201, 301 

Inter-Relation Between Family "and State Hospital Social 
Work (Land), 

Interview, 50, 51, 32 %3, 55, 58, 60, 71, 74, 110, 181, 211, 
238, 247, 268 

Introduction to Social Work (O’Grady) book rev., 160 

Investigation, 52, 60, 110, 138 


Jewisu Holidays, observation of, 108 

Jewish Philanthropy, Historical Survey of, book rev., 31 
OHNSON, ELEANOR HOPE, book revs., 123, 221, 318 
unior membership in A.A.S.W., 306 

uvenile court, 63, 155 


Kaun, Dorothy C., 69 

KARPF, MAURICE J., Sociology and Social Work, 67 

KEISER, Hygiene in the Social 
book re 

KEMPTON, HELEN Class Teaches Itself, 49; book 


KIMBL ELEANOR, book rev., 255 
KING, ANNA, We Pause to Consider, book rev., 252 
KLEIN, PHILIP, book rev., 192 


Lasets, 48 

LAND, THEODORA E., Inter-Relation between Family 
and State Hospital Social Work, 135 

Law and Social se (Bradway), book rev., 315 

Lawes, Lewis E., 

Laws of Penna. Relating to Social Work, book rev., 315 

Leadership, 100, 103, 199 

Legal aid, 24 

Legislation, beggars, 179; legal aid, 24; marriage, 28, 95, 
144, 187; street traders, 86 

LEONARD, EUGENIE A.® rev., 222 

LEWIS, ORA MABELLE, book rev., 219 

LONG, ELIZABETH ~~ Griggs), Experiment in Case 
Work Statistics, 17 

PAUL, and Divorce in Soviet 


LUND. “HENRIETTE, book rev., 285 
Ma nutrition, 234 


Manic depressive, 243 

MARKEY, OSCAR B., What It Means to be Crippled, 
118 

Marriage, and divorce in Russia, 28; and family relation- 
ships, 156; and the state, 95; child marriage law, 144; 
laws and decisions, 187; workers resigning to marry. 
166 

Maternity care, 282 

MAY, GEOFFREY. book rev., 191, 218 

McLEAN, FRANCIS H., book revs., 63, 287 

Measurement, personality, 56; success and failure, 81 

Medical care, 252, 281; examination, 69; social work, 125. 
135, 252, 286 

Membership in A.A.S.W., 306 

Memphis, 301 

Mentally defective, 237, 244 

Mental hygiene, 82, 11 

Middletown (Lynd & Lynd), book rev., 

MIDLER, ESTHER, Protective Work with Girls, 77 

Milford Conference report, book rev., 255 

MOHR, IRMA, Training Apprentice Workers in a Rural 
Agency, 297 

Morale, staff, 171, 178 

Mother and Unborn Child (Meaker), book rev., 318 

Mowrer, Ernest R., 68 


MUDGETT, MILDRED D., book rev., 62 


N arronac Ass’n of Legal Aid Organizations, 27 

National Child Labor Committee, 275 

National Conference of Social Work, 17 

National organizations, 134 

Negro welfare, 16 

Neurotic, 242 

Newspaper selling, 

NICHOLS, MAL COLM S., Contribution of Case Work 
to the “‘ Hygiene’ of Living, 275 

Non-resident, 150 

Norms, 

Novel, parental attitudes in the modern, 113 

Nurse in Public Health (Beard), book rev., 287 

Nurses, Patients, and Pocketbooks (Burgess), book rev., 
191 


OBJECTIVE attitude of worker, 54, 141, See also 
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ODENCRANTZ, book rev., 191 

Office equipment, 179 

O’GRADY, REVEREND DR. JOHN, Co-operation i, 
Social EN 

OLMSTED, ALLEN S., book rev., 187 

Over-time, 294 


Paranoiacs, 243 


Parent-child Isolations (Duncan), 115 

Parent-teacher associations, 11 

Parental Attitudes in the Modern Novel (Borst), 113 

Parents, 79, 123, 218, 222, 268 

Paresis, 243 

PARKER, IDA R., book rev., 158 

Parole, 72, 81, 319 

Pensions, 10, 21 

Personality, adjustment, 205; analysis, 75, 77, 78, 237; 
development, 276; ego needs of alcoholi lic, 140, 245, 
246, grading in students’ field work, 56; influence of 
149; of the crippled, 118; psychopathie, 
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Perspective, 101, 102, 308 

Persuasion, 52, 53, 58, 69 

Philosophy of social work, 3, 22, 94, 99, 195, 278 
Physical Basis of Society (Kelsey), book rev., 218 
Planes of living, 87 
Play, See Recreation 
PRACT, ANNA B., What Parent-Teacher Associations 

Can Do for Social Workers, 11 
Prediction of behavior through study of cases, 72, 81 
Pregnancy in Dependent Families (Haman), 279 
Preventive work, 85, 276 
Price, Dr. Frances E., 50 
Principles of Case Work Involved in the Treatment of 
Non-Resident and Transient Families (Bruno), 150 

Principles of Sociology (Lumley), book rev., 62 
Probation, 218, 237, 317 
Problem Child at Home (Sayles), book rev., 123 

— of Indian Administration (Meriam), book rey. 
Processes, interview, 71 
Professional attitude, 39, 60, 101, 103, 142, 171, 178, 195) 
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Progress, 99, 275 

Prohibition, 278 

Protective Work with Girls (Midler), 77 

PROUTT, JEAN, Publicity—Before and After, 301 

PRUETTE, LORINE, book rev., 156 

Psychiatric examination, 69, 82; social work, 135 

Psychiatrist’s Notes on Family Case Work Problems 
(Hill), 241 

Psychopathic personalities, 245 

Psychotic, 243 

Public agencies, 4, 7, 106, 189, 218 r 

Public health nurses, 265, 287 

Publicity, 6, 24, 180, 277, 301 

Purposes of interview, 71, 74 


QUALIFICATIONS for a social worker, 59 


Queen, Stuart A., 71 
Questionnaires, 104 


Race and Population Problems (Duncan), book rev, 
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RAMSDELL, LEROY A., Family Welfare Work and th 
Community, 99 

Rating scale for personality, 5 

Reading Habits Adults (Gray & Munroe), 

rev., 

Reconstructing Behavior in Youth (Healy), book rev., 318 

Recreation, 89, 107, 181, 211, 240, 247, 268 

Recruiting, 165, 173 

Reform, 85, 179 
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and social worker, 110, 168, 172; iegal ‘and 
work, 27; marital, 245; parent-child, 115; parent 
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worker, 12; sociology and social work, 67; staff and 
supervisor, 295, 309; state hospital worker and family 
worker, 135 

Relative Value of Case Study and Statistics (White), 259 

Relatives, 51, 52 } 

Relief, 3, 37, 51, 104, 142, 186, 309 

Relief Problem in Family ‘Social Work (Swift), 3 

Religious holidays, 108 

Research, 67, 68, 72, 107, 227, 259, 278, 279, 294 

Residence, 153 

Resignations, 164 

Rice, Stuart A., 73 

Riley, Thomas J., 68 

Rural work, 201, 216, 297 

Russell Sage Foundation, Charity Organization Depart 
ment, Miss Colcord, 

Russia, Marriage and Divorce in (Lublinsky), 28 
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SALSBERRY, PEARL C., Supervision, 291 
Schools, 13, 86 
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Schools of social work, 37, 49, 56, 173, 306 

SCHWEINITZ, DOROTHEA DE, book 1 63, 315 

Science of Public Welfare (Kelso), book rev., 189 

Separation of husband and wife, 141 

Settlement laws, 152 

Sex instruction, 69, 74, 78; maladjustments, 140 

Shaw, Clifford R., 72 

Short-time case, 207 

Sick Children Found in Dependent Families teed, 234 

Sickness in Dependent Families (Gerstein), 2 

Significant Facts Regarding the Turnover of Case Workers 
in Family Welfare Agencies During 1927 and 1928, 


163 
Skeleton in Industry’s Closet (Kelley & Marsh), book rev., 
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SKOLSKY, ANNA F., Recreational Approach to Family 
Case Work, 107 
Smaller Community, Challenge of Social Case Work in 
(Twente), 201 
Social Case Work: Generic and soci, | book rev., 255 
Social Control of Begging (Gilmore), 1 
Social Problems of Childhood Crarkty), hed rev., 126 
Social service exchange, 200 
Social work in general, 67, 85, 94, 103, 131, 180, 195 
Social Worker in a Hospital Ward (Wulkop , book rev., 
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Society and Its ces (Dow), book rev., 159 

Sociology, 62, 218 

Sociology and Social Work (Karps), 67 

—- of Districting (Clarke), 145 
ialization, 102, 103, 198 

SPENGL ER, JOSEPH J., book revs., 159, 319 

Staff, conference, 43, 46, "237; development, 293; morale, 
171, 178; projects, 294; supervision, 35, 46, 171, 291, 
307; training apprentice workers, 297; turnover, 163 

Standards "87 Living, Planes of Living, and Normality 
(Eliot 

STAPLEEORD, F. N., Full Steam Ahead, 22 

State hospitals, 135 

Statistics, experiment in, 174; intemperance, 278; relative 
value of case study and, 259; studies of breakdowns in 
family income, 227, 279; turnover of case workers, 
163; use of in prediction of behavior, 72 

Steiner, Jesse F., 68 

Street trading, children in, 85 

Studies of Breakdowns in Family Income (Eaves), 227, 
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Sune Dates for Families of Small Income, book 
rev é 

Summary of a Staff Case Conference, 2 

Supervision, 5, 56, 82, 291, 307 

Sunnlementation of wages, 

MARGARET T., Recreation Interview, 
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SWIFT, LI NTON B., Relief Problem in Family Social 


W ork, 3 


TEACHERS, 12, 122 

Technique, 50, 51, 52, 60, 71, See also Case work and its 
processes 

Tempo of treatment, 139 

Tensions, 115, 24 

To a Disabled Friend 106 

Training, apprentice workers, 297, 306; centers, 163; chil- 
dren, 222; economic value A trained workers, 103; 
home economists, 312; need for scholarships, 173; per- 
sonality grading, 56; public health nurses, 265; ‘social 
work and training, 94, 255, 306; staff conference, 46; 
students, 37, 49; supervision, 35, 291, 307; workers’ 
desire for, 166, 169, 173 

Transient, 150 

Treatment, alcoholics, 138; crippled, 118; decision of staff 
conference, 237; interview, 51; non-resident, 150; 
recreation in, 107; separation of hu and wife, 
141; tempo, 139 

Tuberculosis, 230, 283 

Turnover, 16 

TWENTE, ESTHER, Challenge of Social Case Work in 
the Smaller Community, 201 


UnpiIrrerENTIATED Case Work for a Rural Com- 


munity (Webster), 216 
Unemployment, 5, 10, ‘48, $00, 110, 228 


Unhappiness, workers’, 168 
Unmarried mother, aK 121, 151, 158 


VENEREAL disease, 151, 219, 243 


Visiting teacher, 13 

Visitors’ council, 178 

Vocational training for crippled, 1 

Volunteer, 12, 102, 104, See also [2 of Directors 


W aces, supplementing, 10 

WALLERSTEIN, HELEN, book rev., 316 

WANNAMAKER, CLAUDIA, Recreation Interview, 

Parts I, IV, i81, 268 
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WEBSTER, L. JOSE Hine Undifferentiated Case 
Work for a Rural Community 216 

Welfare Work in Mill Villages (Herring), book rev., 315 

WESENBERG, ALICE BIDWELL, Cosmic, verse, 3 

What Additional Training the Home Economist Needs to 
be an Effective Social Worker (Edwards), 312 

What It Means to be Crippled (Markey), 118 

What Parent-Teacher Associations Ca Do for Social 
Workers (Pratt), 

DR. S., book rev., 
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WINSLOW, EMM , book re 
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Yate, Institute of Human Relations, 80 
Young, Mrs. Pauline V., 68 


INSTITUTE of 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


Betsey Lipsey, Director 
May 5 to May 31, 1930 


THE American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work announces an Institute on May ge 4 
Social Work to be held in New York, May 5 to 
May 31. 

Announcements and application blanks have been 
sent to general secretaries of member societies. All 
requests for admission must be filed estore March 
Ist but earlier application is recommend 

Applications will be considered from general sec- 
retaries and staff members of member societies of 
the American Association only. 

There will be no fee for member societies 
Half Dues or more but there will be a small 
candidates from societies paying less than “Sait 
Dues. Membership must limited to about 


- i acceptances will be sent about the 1 
arc 

For application blank and further information 
address 


JosepHine C. Brown, 
Secretary, Institute Committee 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
Famity Soctat Work 


130 East 22nd Street, New York City 
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The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 
Graduate Training 
for 


Social Case Work, Community Social Work, 
and Public Health Nursing 


Sprinc Term Becrns Marcu 31 


311 SourH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SOUTHWEST SOCIAL 
SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Dallas, Texas 
March 3 to May 24, 1930 


An intensive training course for social 
workers of experience who want a more 
complete understanding of present tend- 
encies in social work as well as an 
elementary course for beginners. 

Especial emphasis is given in the de- 
partmentalized program to: General 
Social Case Work, Child Welfare and 
Community Organization. More special- 
ized courses are also offe 


For full announcement write 


Tue Drrector 
2419 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


The University of Chicago 
The Graduate School of Sorial 
Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term, June 16-July 23 
Second Term, July 24—-Aug. 29 


Spring Quarter, March 31—June 11 
Autumn Quarter, October 1- 
December 23 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate and unclassified 
students admitted as candidates for the 
Ph.B. degree. 


Announcements on request 


Many copies of THe Famity are 
now out of print and unobtainable: 


Keep your files complete in 
BINDERS 


especially constructed for THE 
Famity: Black buckram; copies 
inserted or detached without deface- 
ment; magazine opens flat. Binder 
holds two volumes (20 copies). 


Price, $1.75 net 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


is in need of men and women possessing: 
1. good personality; 2. a genuine desire to 
contribute to the social welfare of American 
Jewry; 3. adequate academic preparation; 
4. training in the theory and practice 
individual and group adjustment, as well 
as of communal organization with special 
reference to Jewish life in America, 


The Training School for Jewish 
Social Work 


offers a course of study designed to supply the 
fourth qualification. The candidate is expected 
to provide the first, second and third. 

Social workers who have not had the advanta 
of professional preparation, and college gradu- 
ates, are invited to examine the course of study 
offered by the School. 

Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 
to $1,000 per school year, are available 
for especially qualified students, 

For full information, write to 
M. J. Karpr, Director 


A graduate school 
71 W. 47th Street, New York 


Current and back issues of Tue Famtty are indexed in the International Index under subject headings 
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Training Jewish 


